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Capsules 
of the NEWS.. 


Cancer: U.S. death rates from 
gastric cancer are highest in 
Upper Midwest, according to Na- 
tional Cancer Institute survey. 
Highest death rate—as much as 
130% of U.S. average—found in 
cities of 50,000 population or 
larger in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. Study supports 
belief that relation exists be- 
tween diet and geographic lati- 
tude and gastric cancer. 


ID Cards: Pocket identification 
cards will be issued to 15,000 
Illinois medical practitioners to 
protect the public from fraud- 
ulent practitioners. 


Narcotics: Civil Defense Con- 
ference sponsored by AMA’s 
Council on National Defense 
urged federal government to 
permit local stockpiling of nar- 
cotics for use in case of national 
catastrophe. Treasury Depart- 
ment now stockpiles narcotics at 
undisclosed place in Missouri. 


Malpractice: More than 5,000 
malpractice suits are instituted 
each year, but a survey of all 
reported medical professional 
liability suits over a 20-year 
period showed that only 9% of 
litigated cases were decided in 
favor of the plaintiff. 


Vaccine: Attorneys for five 
manufacturers of Salk polio vac- 
cine, charged with fixing prices 
on vaccine sold to government 
agencies, and attorneys for U.S. 
Department of Justice meet in a 
pre-trial conference Dec. 8 to 
discuss a trial date. 


Mortality: Maternal mortality 
rate in U.S. has declined 93% 
in last four decades. One ma- 
ternal death occurs in about 
2,300 live births today. In 1915, 
it was one for each 165 live 
births. 


Politics: Should physicians en- 
ter politics? “Yes,” say two re- 
cently reelected doctor-con- 
gressmen. See story page 9. 


Hearing: A hearing on Federal 
Trade Commission charges that 
practices of five leading anti- 
biotics manufacturers “have a 
tendency to hinder competition” 
in antibiotics markets has been 
postponed until Jan. 5, 1959. 


Governor: Robert T. Stafford, 
attorney for the Vermont State 
Medical Society, is the newly- 
| elected governor of Vermont. 


Mental Health: Number of pa- 
tients in public mental hospitals 
has declined for third straight 

| year. Reduction in year ending 
June 30 was about 7000. 








Hospital Air Problems 
Cited In 7-Year Study 


Dr. Warren W. Furey 


Dr. W.W. Furey, 
Trustee, Dies 


D>: Warren W. Furey, a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association and a 
leader in American medicine, died 
Nov. 19 while attending the 44th 
annual meeting of the Radiological 
Society of North America, Inc., at 
Chicago. 

Dr. Furey was 60 years old and 
lived in Chicago. He was found dead 
in his bed at the Palmer House where 
he was staying during the meeting. 


Named Trustee: Dr. Furey was 
elected an AMA trustee for a five-year 
term at the annual meeting in San 
Francisco in June. He had been a 
delegate since 1948. 

The Board of Trustees is authorized 
to appoint a successor to Dr. Furey 
to serve until the annual AMA meet- 
ing in June. 

Dr. Furey was graduated from 
Northwestern University Medical 
School in 1923 and since 1930 had 
been head of the radiology depart- 
ment of the Little Company of Mary 
Hospital, Chicago. He also was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Stritch School 


(See Furey, Page 2) 


Radium Poisoning 


he search for victims of radium 

poisoning is bringing one new 
lead every day to Radioactivity Center 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 
Dr. Samuel D. Clark, medical super- 
visor of the project to record cases 
dating back to about 1915, told The 
AMA News that MIT’s catalog at 
Cambridge now contains more than 
500 names. 

Purpose of the search is to study 
human beings with some 30 years’ 
exposure to radiation in order to de- 
termine the long-term effects of nu- 
clear bomb fall-out. 

Records Destroyed: The persons 
sought are those who painted lum- 
inous watch dials, drank radium wa- 
ter, or received injections of radium 
chloride. Most of the records of these 





Mental Illness 
Called Epidemic 


ental illness has reached such 

proportions that it now must be 
termed a world-wide “epidemic,” the 
president of AMA said. 

Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, La Crosse, 
Wis., declared that the world is con- 
fronted with a vast area of disease in 
which many hundreds of thousands 
of persons are made mentally and 
emotionally ill by a multiplicity of 
factors. 

He said that unlike many of the 
physical diseases which have a single 
causative agent, mental illness is 
caused by multiple agents including 
a variety of social factors which con- 
tribute to the development of the 
disease. 

Dr. Gundersen told the Conference 
of Mental Health Representatives of 
State Medical Associations, sponsored 
by AMA’s Council on Mental Health, 
that due to lack of knowledge, medi- 
cine is tragically unprepared to pro- 
vide an immediate solution to the 
growing problem. 

In explaining the gravity of mental 
illness, Dr. Gundersen called atten- 
tion to the theory that the disease 
may be communicable—transmittable 
from one person to another, or even 
from one nation to another. 

He said, “This is a somewhat new 

(See Mental, Page 2) 





Embezzlers 
Pick MDs 


Physicians are victims of em- 
bezzlers more often than persons 
in any other business or profes- 
sion. Why? See story page 3. 











Victims Report 
cases of the 20's and 30’s have been 
destroyed. 

MIT has received reports of more 
than 50 new cases since October, 
when “a plea for assistance” in the 
search was published in The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
The AMA News, and newspapers 
throughout the country. | 

Dr. Clark said the new leads have 
come from all parts of the U.S., a few 
from Canada, and one from Hong 
Kong. The research program, sup- 
ported in part by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, is under the guidance of 
Prof. Robley D. Evans of MIT. 

Cases: Dr. Clark and Pro- 
fessor Evans believe there are several 
thousand “radioactive” persons still 
alive, some of whom may have for- 

(See Radium, Page 7) 


“ & ir conditioning systems in hospi- 

tals are being neglected as far 
as cleanliness and sanitation is con- 
cerned,” reports A. N. Solberg, Ph.D., 
dean of research at the University of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

He and Harold C. Schaffer, also at 
Toledo U., have been studying for 
seven years the effectiveness of wet 
sorbents in air conditioning systems 
for removing airborne microorgan- 
isms. Their work has been done on 
grants from the American Society of 
Heating and Air Conditioning Engi- 
neers. 

Dr. Solberg reported some of his 
findings on air sanitation to a recent 
conference at AMA headquarters to 
coordinate training aids on staphylo- 
coccal disease. Physicians attending 
the conference asked Dr. Solberg to 
publish his findings. 

No Comment: The American Hos- 
pital Assn. has not studied Dr. Sol- 
berg’s work and is not in a position 
to comment on it, said Dr. L. E: Bates, 
secretary to AHA’s Council on Pro- 
fessional Practice. 

“A machine using lithium chloride 
as a wet sorbent gives the cleanest 
air, we've found,” Dr. Solberg told 
The AMA News. “Ninety-seven per 
cent of the microorganisms have been 
removed with this machine. That in- 
cludes all sizes and types from 20 
microns down.” 

Certain filters will remove micro- 
organisms from the air for a short 
time but they have drawbacks, Dr. 
Solberg said. The ordinary glass fiber 
filter, for example, will remove micro- 
organisms for a maximum of three 
days. After that they go through the 
filter. 

Circulating Organisms: “Our con- 
clusion is that air conditioning sys- 
tems are important as carriers of 
microorganisms,” Dr. Solberg stated. 

“A great many organisms will cir- 
culate for a long time within an air 
conditioning system. We have found 
as many microorganisms in an oper- 
ating room as in any normal occupied 
space,” he reported He said he had 
no figures on staphylococcus in hos- 
pital air since he had not identified 

Found by the research team were: 


@ One operating room with @ dirty sir con- 
ditioning outlet directly over the operating table. 
The outlet conteined numerous pathological mi- 
croorganisms. 

e@ A system using spray type humidifiers to 
maintain the desired 55% humidity. Water in 
the humidifier was « breeding piece for micro- 
organisms. 

@ Humidifiers thet use open water, live steem 
condensing in ducts and wet refrigeration coils 
are microorgenisms’ breeding pieces. 

Clean Air Costly: Air conditioning 
systems have been installed in hospi- 
tals to control humidity and tempera- 
ture and not to remove microorgan- 
ims, Dr. Solberg pointed out. 

“We know how to get clean air but 
it’s expensive,” he said. Pharmaceu- 
tical companies spend a lot of money 
to insure sanitary air in their labora- 
tories, he added. 





Air Pollution 
Danger Cited 


vidence thst air pollution can 
cause lung cancer and higher 
death rates fram other diseases was 
reported recently at a three-day meet- 
ing called by the U. S. Public Health 
Service in Washington, D. C. 

Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney 
said that “investigators are finding a 
definite association between commu- 
nity air pollution and high mortality 
rates due to cancer of the respiratory 
tract, including the lung, cancer of 
the stomach and esophagus, and arte- 
riosclerotic heart disease.” 

He told some 1,000 scientists and 
civic leaders attending the sessions 
that the mounting air pollution prob- 
lem demands genuine cooperation. 

“We can no jonger ask, ‘Who's go- 
ing to be in charge?’ or ‘Who's going 
to get the creit?’” he said. “We 
must ask, ‘How can we most effec- 
tively work together.’ ” 


Mice Studied: Dr. Paul Kotin, Uni- 
versity of Southern California pathol- 


ogist, reported that studies with mice 


show atmospheric pollution “uniquely 
supplies in-and-by-itself the links nec- 


{ essary for the experimental induction 
+ of lung cancer.” 


He added that the “epidemiological 


: characteristics of the disease strongly 
+ suggests a simijar action for man.” 
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The respective roles that air pollu- 
tion and tobacco smoking patterns 
may play in causing cancer was dif- 
ferentiated by Dr. Thomas F. Man- 
cuso of the Ohio State Department of 
Health. ; 

He said the excess for lung cancer 
in urban areas with their heavy air 


‘ pollution “increases by size of city, 


when smoking patterns are held con- 
and varies by geographical 


j}. areas.” 


Dr. Chauncey D. Leake of Ohio 


: State University,, who represented the 
‘ American Assn.’ for the Advancement 
- of Science, noted that about half the 
} air pollution comes from internal 
: combustion enjines and criticized 
; auto makers for paying more atten- 


tion to the “foolishness of fins” rather 


! than the task of controlling exhausts. 


Carbon Dioxide Blanket: He also 


:; questioned whether the increase in 
; the blanket of carbon dioxide that 
* surrounds the earth would tend to 
i increase heat capture from the sun 

and cause the gradual melting of po- 
_ lar ice caps. 


A spokesman for auto makers de- 


> fended his industry by saying it had 
: spent $1-million-a-year for five years 
| in co-operative research on exhaust. 


Henry A. Williams, managing di- 


i rector of the Automobile Manufactur- 


\ ers Assn., 


added that some devices 


» for cutting down on hydrocarbons in 


“ exhausts have been developed which 
: “show promise 


"in laboratory tests. 
Dr. Herman £. Hilleboe, commis- 


: sioner, New York State Department 


“+ of Health, proposed a “crash recruit- 


ment and training program for air 


+ pollution control by the Public Health 


Service.” 


: Dr. Kennard Resigns - 


Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, executive 


: vice president of the AMA has an- 


; nounced the resignation of Dr. Wil- 
> liam J. Kennard as acting director of 


‘{ the AMA Washington Office. Dr. 


: Kennard joined the association in 
¢ 1955 and has been acting director 
+ since last April. 


Paul R. M. Donelan of the Wash- 


' ington Office staff, will act as man- 


t ager of the office temporarily. 
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DR. THOMAS E. DOOLEY, shown treating an elderly native woman, is setting up his third hos- 
pital in the Southeest Asia kingdom of Leos. His work has been acclaimed for its medical as well 


as diplomatic impact. 


The Challenge Is Here, 
Writes Jungle Doctor 


Bs penay tense medical aid be- 
gun here. Desperately sick peo- 
ple being brought in from all direc- 
tions.” 

This terse cable to MEDICO (Medi- 
cal International Cooperation) in New 
York came recently from 32-year-old 
Dr. Thomas A. Dooley after he arrived 
in Muong Sing, Laos, to build a field 
hospital for impoverished villagers. 

In a follow-up letter to Dr. Peter D. 
Comanduras, MEDICO’s §secretary- 
general, which was released exclu- 
sively to The AMA News, the famed 
ex-Navy doctor tells of the efforts of 
his medical team to convert an “ut- 
terly filthy” building into a hospital. 

Jungle Doctor: The medical facility 
at Muong Sing, near the Red Chinese 
border, is the third one to be built by 
MEDICO’s “jungle doctor” in the 
Southeast Asia kingdom. Dr. Dooley’s 
earlier accomplishments at Van Vieng 
and Nam Tha won wide acclaim for 
their medical benefits and “grass 
roots” diplomacy. These experiences 
are described in his latest book The 
Edge of Tomorrow. 

The letter from Muong Sing fol- 
lows: 

“tt is lete at night but the day has been the 

climax of many months of preparation. | flew 
up to Muong Sing and really spleshed to a stop. 
The little plane waited for me and | walked 
nearly two miles into the town. 
a the dispensary building is being turned over 
to us to add to and make into a hospital. It is 
one of those adobe-type buildings, utterly filthy 
but quite large. It is built on the ground (most 
unusual) and brick floor has no drain. As a 
consequence, there was a muddy puddle in the 
middie of each room. The poor nurse working 
there hasn't enough to treat a boil—and there 
are a few wounded from frontier skirmishes. 

10-Bed Ward: “The ‘ward’ has two beds. W 
can get about 10 in it, I’m sure. Part of the 
roof has collapsed and the roof leaks every- 
where. The front lawn is @ latrine on one side 
and « buffalo wallow on the other. Will convert 
the whole lawn into a vegetable garden. . . . 
Should be well fertilized. 

“In the back there is @ stinking open pit in 
which used bandages and whatnot have been 
tossed. . . . They could not be burned because 
of the monsoons. About 50 feet away is the 
building that we have been given for a house, 
also made of adobe*instead of straw palilicte 
like the one at Vang Vieng. There is a filthy 
well on one side of the ‘lawn’ and buffalo on 
the other. No fence. No latrine. No nothing. 

“The whole place is a bit disenchanting. How- 


ever, it is a nucleus from which we can begin. 
| had forgotten, in the midst of America’s Wal- 
dorfs and Town Halls and palaces, just how 
miserable, depressing, and isolated these Asian 
villages can be. To think I’m going to lock my- 
self away here for a couple of years. 

(Early this year, Dr. Dooley had returned to 
the U.S. to make more than 100 speeches, ap- 
pealing for funds.) 

Building on Stilts: “The challenge is here. | 
intend to start immediately building a third 
building, up on stilts, a fine palliote type house, 
and we will move into this. Should get it done 
in about two months. We will then convert the 
house we shall be living in into a large ward— 
really three. 

“Within a week or ten days, my boys and | 
will fly up in several Laos government planes. 
Even hope to get the jeep in, as there are 
definitely passable trails. We will spend at least 
@ week doing nothing but scrubbing, painting, 
cementing and filling in dirt holes, digging a 
new well, repairing the roof and being con- 
struction engineers. | shall not_gven attempt to 
practice medicine during this ¢tme- 

“When we have the house liveable and the 
hospital ready to be stocked, I'll go down to 
Bangkok and pick up the second ‘belated’ ship- 
ment of supplies and fly it all up. We can start 
treating patients a couple of days after that. On 
this trip | shall take about 10 tons of gear. We 
have 30 tons in all. The boys are fine and we are 
dying to get to work in Muong Sing. 

“That's it for now. Best to ail from a tired 
Dooley, but a guy who has finally reached his 
destination.” 

Two Students Help: Two young Uni- 
versity of Texas medical students who 
were inspired by Dr. Dooley’s work, 
are with him in Laos. They are 
Dwight W. Davis, 27, Seattle, Wash., 
and Earl R. Rhine, 26, Mattoon, Il. 

MEDICO, a division of the Interna- 
tional Rescue Team, is a non-profit 
organization which, in addition to Dr. 
Dooley’s work, is sponsoring a resi- 
dent American medical team in 
Burma. MEDICO also has long-range 
programs going on in Haiti, French 
Equatortal Africa, Pakistan, and Peru. 


Social Security Vote 


Washington, D. C., physicians voted 
550 in favor, 192 opposed to parti¢i- 
pation of physicians in the federal 
Social Security program. The total 
number of votes cast represent a little 
less than one-half of the active mem- 
bers of the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Furey 

f (Continued from 

of Medicine of Loyola’ University of 
Chicago 


He was a past president of the 
American College of Radiology, Radi- 
ological Society of North America, 
Chicago Medical Society, Tubercu- 
losis Institute of Chicago and Cook 
County, and Illinois Medical Service 
( Blue Shield). 

Often Honored: He had received 
the gold medal of the Radiological 
Society of North America, an alumni 
medal from Loyola and an alumni 
citation from Northwestern. 

- Survivors include the widow, Mrs. 
Veronica Furey; two daughters, Miss 
Rosemary Furey and Mrs. Virginia 
Lawler; two sons, Warren W. Furey 
Jr. and Edward C. Furey, all of Chi- 
cago; and three brothers, James S. 
Furey, Raymond N. Furey, and Clar- 
ence E. Furey. 
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Mental . 


(Continued from Page One) 
idea with relation to mental illness, 
but it is an old idea that relates... 
to physical illness, such as malaria, 
typhoid, measles, and tuberculosis.” 

With regard to mental illness, Dr. 
Gundersen said, “We know that 
healthy ideas can be communicated to 
persons in the mass and we therefore 
must suspect that sick ideas also can 
be similarly communicated. 

“We need to understand what the 
susceptibility and resistance of our 
population is to these kinds of ill- 
nesses.” 

He concluded by saying that while 
the’ problem is great it is not “insur- 
mountable” and will ultimately be 
conquered. 
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Kansas City Steaks 
now shipped 
gift packaged direct 
from Kansas City 
to any point 
in the U.S.A. 


These world-famous 14-oz. 
boneless Kansas City Sirloin 
Steaks, cut from U. S. Prime 
grade steers, were formerly 
reserved for a few private 
clubs and famous restaurants. 
Now these special sirloin 
steaks are quick frozen by the 
house of Berbiglia and shipped 
direct from Kansas City in a 
gift package which contains a 
set of attractive skewers, 
which when used will identify 
these steaks for your guests 
as having been imported direct 
from Kansas City for their 
pleasure. A rare treat for that 
special occasion and an ideal 
business gift (we'll enclose 
| card 
| A box of six K. C: Sirloin 

steaks ($24.00) is the mini- 

mum order which can be 
| shipped to one address and, if 
i shipping point is East of Ohio 

or West of Colorado, a box of 
ten steaks ($40.00) is the mini- 
mum order. 

We Pay All Shipping Costs 
and Guarantee Delivery 
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A medical office management con- 
sultant warns that doctors are 
the victims of embezzlers more often 
than persons in any other business or 
profession. 

Speaking at a recent forum, “The 
Doctor and His Practice,” sponsored 
by the Erie County (Buffalo, N.Y.) 
Medical Society and William S. Mer- 
rell Co., John R. Sedgwick said: 

“This (high incidence of embezzle- 
ments) isn’t because doctors hire 
more crooks than other people, but 
they make more crooks from what 
would otherwise be honest em- 
ployees.” 

Too Much Temptation: Sedgwick, a 
consultant on Individual and Group 
Medical Practice, Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation, Chicago, explained that physi- 
cians tend to provide too much of a 


The Doctor's Office 
A Choice Spot for Embezzlers 





temptation to “dip into the till” by 
turning all business responsibilities 
over to an employee in order to con- 
centrate exclusively on therapy. 

He said embezzlement is seldom 
premeditated and that about 90% of 
the time it starts out quite harmlessly 
as “borrowing until pay-day.” 

To reduce the temptation on the 
part of the employee to take the “first 
fatal step,” Sedgwick advised physi- 
cians to: 

@ Devote more attention to the business 
side of practice. 

@ Pay adequate wages to employees. 

@ Arrange annual audits and spot checks. 

e@ Cover employees who handle money with 
@ surety bend. 

@ Bank receipts every day. 

@ Install a modern bookkeeping system where 
entries can be checked and double checked. 

Sedgwick, who spoke on “The Doc- 
tor and His Office,” took physicians 


Here's How To Figure 
Sale Price of Practice 


(Editor’s Note: Selling or buying a 
medical practice involves many eco- 
nomic considerations by the seller 
and buyer. In the following first arti- 
cle of a two-part series, The AMA 
News describes how the selling price 
of a medical practice may be deter- 
mined. ) 

hat is a fair price in the sale of 
a medical practice? 

This is a difficult thing to deter- 
mine, but basically the sale price is 
the sum total of evaluations placed 
on a number of tangible and intangi- 
ble professional assets of the selling 
physician. 

Professional assets usually consist 
of furniture and equipment, medical 
supplies and drugs, and good will as 
evidenced by patients’ records. 

Furniture and Equipment: One meth- 
od of evaluating furniture and equip- 
ment is to sell at the book value of 
these assets—that is, cost less accum- 
ulated depreciation. This is generally 
a satisfactory method when there is a 
balanced distribution between old and 
new assets. 

If most of the furniture and equip- 
ment is practically new, book value 
probably would be more than a buyer 
would expect to pay. In this case, a 
more realistic evaluation would be to 
trim 25% to 3345 % from the original 
cost of the furniture and equipment. 

In cases where most of the seller’s 
usable furniture and equipment have 
been fully depreciated on his books, 
he should not be expected to give 
them away. If the assets can be used 
at least two or three years, they may 
be evaluated at 20% to 25% of orig- 
inal cost. 

No value should be placed on out- 
dated or worn out equipment. 

Medical Supplies and Drugs: Since 
a detailed inventory of medical sup- 
plies and drugs may be more time 
consuming than it is worth, a rough 
estimate of the value of usable stock 
should suffice. 

A good rule of thumb is that the 
inventory ordinarily will amount to 
about double the monthly outlay for 
supplies and drugs. Hence, if the 
monthly bill for medical supplies and 
drugs averages $200, the value would 
be $400. 

A more accurate inventory may be 
required where an unusually large 
inventory :of supplies and drugs is 
maintained. 


Good Will: Generally speaking, 
there is no fool-proof way of estimat- 
ing good will—the intangible attrac- 
tion that keeps patients returning to 
the same office or dialing the same 
telephone number for medical atten- 
tion. 

Frequently, the value of good will 
is estimated at 25% to 50% of the 
annual net income of the practice. 
Thus, if the income after expenses is 
$20,000, the value of good will will be 
between $5,000 and $10,000. 

Other Considerations: The cash 
value of the office lease may be over- 
looked in the sale of a medical prac- 
tice. 

For example, a lease with five years 
to run at a rental $50 per month be- 
low that of similar office space in the 
community would represent a poten- 
tial savings to the buyer of $3,000. 
This lease has independent value for 
which the selling physician may ask 
a price. 

Improvements made by the selling 
physician on leased office space also 
is a factor to be considered in eval- 
uating a reasonable price for the sale 
of a practice. 


Dr. Willis Dies 


Dr. Park Weed Willis, one of the 
founders of the American College of 
Surgeons, and the first president of 
the 69-year-old Washington State 
Medical Assn., died Oct. 26 at Seattle. 
He was 91. 
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“I can cure you in two or 
three more visits . . . mind you, 
that’s only a rough estimate.” 
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to task for neglecting the comfort of 
patients who come to the office for 
examinations or minor treatment. 

Long Waits: He said the “biggest 
kick patients voice against medicine 
today is, ‘I have to wait too long in 
the doctor’s office before he can see 
me.’ ” 

One way to counterbalance this 
complaint, Sedgwick counseled, is to 
have the receptionist note on the pa- 
tient’s medical record the time of his 
arrival. If the patient has a long wait, 
the physician will be aware of it when 
he sees the time notation on the med- 
ical record and be able to apologize 
for the delay and explain the cause. 

“This is not only excellent public 
relations,” Sedgwick said, “but it is 
just plain courtesy.” 

To keep patients happy, Sedgwick 
urged physicians to make a periodic 
check of their offices to determine if: 

@ Waiting room is clean, light, cheerful, and 
ae Office is warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 

@ Rooms are large enough and furnishings 
comfortable and well spaced. 

@ Receptionist’s desk is located so she can 
talk with a patient without being overheard by 
others, and still near the font door where she 
can greet patients. 4 

@ Consultation room gives confidence to the 
patient by being comfortable and friendly. 

@ Examining room is efficient for the physi- 
cian and comfortable for the patient. 

Sedgwick said one physician told 
him that when he started supplying 
office patients with robes, disposable 
combs, and paper slippers, it caused 
more favorable comment that did the 
installation of an expensive x-ray 
machine. 


Aging Session 
Planned for ‘59 


The Joint Council for the Health 
Care of the Aged, of which AMA is a 
member, is planning a national con- 
ference on health problems of senior 
citizens to be held in the spring of 
1959. 

Mrs. Florence L. Baitz, Washington, 
Ill., chairman of the council and in- 
coming president of the American 
Nursing Home Assn., explained: 

“Such a conference will provide the 
basis for more effective joint planning 
on the part of those who aré the prin- 
cipal purveyors of health care for the 
aged.” 

The Joint Council was formed last 
April under the sponsorship of the 
AMA, ANHA, American Dental Assn., 
and the American Hospital Assn. 


Strong Laws Urged 
For Drinking Drivers 


Suspension or revocation of the 
driver’s license should be mandatory 
in cases of driving while under the 
influence of alcohol, Mrs: E. Arthur 
Underwood, president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AMA, told a recent 
safety meeting. 

She said she would support legis- 
lation to make it impossible for such 
a driver to get another license until 
he had taken an approved course in 
driver training. 

Mrs. Underwood called for expan- 
sion of driver training programs at 
the secondary school level. Young 
drivers are likely to copy bad habits 
of parents unless they receive ade- 
quate training outside the family, 
she added. 
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GAS STERILIZATION now makes it possible 
for biological photographer or surgeon to intro- 
duce photographic equipment into the sterile 
surgical zone and take closeup pictures. Be- 


cause close proximity to photographic field is 
possible, suppl tary lighting can be elim- 
inated. Some major operating lights have color 
temperature of 3400K, ideal for color photogre- 
ahy. Tests using Steroxcide gas showed no 
damage to camera, film or accessories after re- 
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New Fellowships 
Are Announced 


Four types of fellowships in infec- 
tion and immunity now are being 
offered by the James W. McLaughlin 
Fund at University of Texas Medical 
Branch, Galveston. 

Added to the predoctoral and post- 
doctoral fellowships are faculty and 
distinguished fellowships, announced 
W. F. Verwey, Sc.D., chairman, Mc- 
Laughlin Committee. Details are avail- 
able by writing Dr. Verwey. 

Distinguished fellowships will be 
awarded outstanding scientists in the 
field of infection and immunity from 
any part of the world. Such men 
would come to Galveston, receive ‘al- 
lowances for their research, stipends 
keyed to their academic rank and the 
privilege of inviting an associate up 
to the level of instructor from any- 
where in the U.S. The fellowship is 
offered for a period up to three years. 

Faculty fellowships will be given 
to Texas faculty members for off- 
campus study or research. 


Heart Study Grant 


A grant of approximately $4,500 
has been made to St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital, Youngstown, O., by the Youngs- 
town Heart Assn. The money is to be 
used in a study which it is hoped will 
aid in the early diagnosis of coronary 
artery disease. A new electronic 
method and equipment for recording 
the entire electrical cycle of the heart 
will be used. 





What Does Public 
Think of Doctors? 


A magazine publisher says 
that “collectively, the public is 
growing less respectful” of phy- 
sicians. See story in next issue 
of The AMA News on December 
15. 

Also coming in the next issue: 

@ Why Physicians Need Fam- 
ily Lawyers. , 

@ What’s New in Medicine— 
a report of AMA’s Clinical Meet- 
ing. 

@What Is Your Practice 
Worth? (Part I) 
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‘Polio— A Needless Risk 


he 1958 polig season apparently passed its peak 
in late September. But in the first nine months 
‘ of this year there were 1,815 cases of paralytic polio 
: —-238 more than in the same period last year. 
: In six states most seriously affected, the majority 
2 : of paralytic cases—416 out of 781—were among chil- 
‘ dren under five. Of these 416, four out of every five 
> had no vaccine, 

This clearly indicates that where there is a low 

* vaccination rate: in an area poliomyelitis can strike 
; swiftly. 

Throughout the country less than half of all chil- 

dren under five. have had three injections—almost 
* one-third have had no vaccine at all. And some 54% 
. of the population under 40 have not had the basic 
; three shots. 
: The situation calls for a continuing effort by the 
} medical profession to assure as widespread immuniza- 
+ tion for polio as possible before the 1959 poliomyelitis 
‘ season. Particular emphasis should be placed on the 
*‘ moculation of children under five. 





Si ee La 


‘ 

: A‘ Arthur S. Rlemming, Secretary of Health, Edu- 

;£% cation and Welfare said recently: “We are need- 
‘ lessly risking thé health and happiness of thousands 

dof our children and young people—the most precious 

‘resource this or any other nation possesses.” 

; In January 1997 the American Medical Association 
‘sounded an emergency call urging all state and county 
«medical societies to assume leadership in a nation- 

; wide campaign ~o get everyone up to age 40 pro- 
* tected against :piralytic polio. Many other agencies 
.,joined the effort; 

3 With amazing: speed and enthusiasm, physicians 
“across the couniry accepted the responsibility for 

* spearheading the all-out drive. The campaign was 

“effective. Millions were inoculated in a short time. 

= Unfortunately -the drive was slowed down by a 
shortage of vaccgne. And it is regrettable that when 
“vaccine became jiwailable the campaign had lost its 
“impetus in certajn areas. 

‘} At that time the AMA did not formulate any defini- 
‘tive policy which state and county societies should 
adopt other than jo develop a program within the con- 
-text of their own local policies. 


i Opry ranged from free public clinics and dollar 
4 days to indgstrial immunization programs and 
“ndministration or vaccine by the individual's family 
physician. 

~ It is interesting to note that wherever group inocu- 
*jations or clinics jwere held, private physicians found 
office calls for vaccination appointments greatly in- 
-wreased during gnd after the community-wide pro- 
‘Yyram. 5 

The experience demonstrated that public response 
‘aS enthusiastic, cemmunity interest high, and vaccina- 
‘ fion programs — when medical leadership is 
strong. 

This year, for’ ‘the first time, there is an ample 
pupply of vaccine in every area. 

And once agairé AMA urges state and county socie- 
ties to initiate and give leadership to community-wide 
‘vaccination progrjms through which we can finish this 
zmportant job. i 


IS trons medical jeadership is needed to inspire con- 
fidence and eycourage family participation in the 
rogram. And ageh programs constitute one of the 
‘profession's finey public service opportunities. 

+ Years of reseagch and millions of dollars went into 
‘the search for a polio preventive. Now that we have 
it, physicians shoyld use every means at their disposal 
40 promote the ‘vaccination of every American up 
through the age gf forty. If this can be accomplished, 
‘we can look forward to a time when polio will, in lit- 
eral truth, have feen stamped out in this country. 

: This should by our high and ultimate goal. 


t's a King:Size Problem 


§ Our theory is tat the high death rate among cigaret 

smokers is cause4 by tensions brought on in making 
yuick decisions whether to buy regular or king size, 
with filter or ‘witgout, in plain pack or flip-top box.— 
c hanging Times; 
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Two-Man Exterminating Job 


| eemner tmanaare 


As Others See It 





Security and Freedom 


Wali Street Journal 

he Amish people, a Mennonite sect, have been here 

for a very long time. To most of us, the Amish are 
a quaint group whom we see now and then in the news- 
reels or The National Geographic driving their horses 
and buggies slowly to and from farm and market- 
place. The men are all bearded and the women all 
bonneted. 


But to their neighbors, the Amish are a law-abid- 
ing, God-fearing, industrious farm people who raise 
their children to respect their elders and to assume a 
responsibility for their relatives too old to work. In 
many ways, their way of life might be a pattern the 
rest of us would do well to follow. 


But the Amish are now lawbreakers, because Amer- 
ica, in its emphasis on security, has transgressed a 
freedom they hold to be paramount. Recently an 
auctioneer in Canton, Ohio, sold off livestock seized 
from Amish farmers by the U.S. Government because 
the Amishmen had refused to pay the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance System levies. 


The tax, they say, is against their religion. To pay 
the tax is to admit that the Government has a responsi- 
bility for aged Amish, and to admit that is to deny 
their own responsibility and thus one of their strict- 
est religious precepts. The records in the two counties 
where the Government seized 28 head of livestock 
from 15 Amish farmers and cash assets of 50 others 
show that no Amishman had ever sought public assist- 
ance of any kind. 


Has this emphasis on security touched only the 
Amish? No; farmers are fined for growing wheat 
without a Government say-so because other farmers 
want it that way in their search for security. Congress 
has permitted the labor law to be so written that men 
can be forced to join a labor union in order to hold a 
job. 

The laws that require these things are not, it should 
be remembered, laws enacted to prevent eVil or wrong- 
doing. It is not wrong, we think, for a man to have the 
freedom to work without having to join any associa- 
tion of other men in order to do so. It is not wrong 
for a farmer to grow wheat on his own farm for his 
own use. It is not wrong for the Amish to reject the 
idea of Government responsibility for their own aged 
members. 


To the contrary. What is wrong is the growing em- 
phasis in our society on security. The wrong comes 
about when, in the name of the alleged greater good 
of all, collective security is permitted to disregard 
or destroy individual rights or beliefs or freedoms. 


Furthermore, it wrongs more than the individual. 
For as one man’s freedom is lost, freedom for all men 
is diminished as well. And though security is one 
of man’s highest aspirations, perhaps we had better 
remember that security without freedom is history’s 
bitterest jest. And there is a point where over-em- 
phasis on one can slowly, but inexorably, destroy the 
other. 


As an Industrialist Sees It 


GOP Democrats 
Offer No Choice 


Both Republican and Democrat 
parties were criticized following the 
election by George Romney, presi- 
dent of American Motors Corporation, 
for “their failure to provide the pub- 
lic with a choice of action on major 
issues that will make or break 
America.” 


Romney said there is no big basic 
difference in principle between the 


two parties. 


“Both parties now go into an elec- 
tion on the basis of how they can best 
serve the interests of or avoid offense 
to various pressure groups,” he as- 
serted. 


“Not only have we had little choice 
between the two parties, but there is 
growing union domination of the 
Democrat party and big business dom- 
ination of the Republican party. 

“We need at least one party that is 
subject to no group but devoted to 
the indispensable and dynamic prin- 
ciples of Americanism.” 

The industrialist said industry 
should not imitate union methods by 
trying to control one party. These 
methods “are to be deplored, not du- 
plicated,” he said. 

“Politically, we should express our- 
selves as individual citizens, as Ameri- 
cans, through political organizations, 
not as members of different economic 
groups... . It will be tragic and 
probably fatal to American freedom 
if big business corporations follow 
the union trail to politics.” 





Nothing Serious 


e There’s nothing more miserable 
for a woman than to attend a social 
function wearing her sitting-down 
shoes and her standing-up girdle. 


e@ This is the time of year when 
college football coaches remind alum- 
ni that the real purpose of the game 
is to build character and sportsman- 
ship. 


e An old timer is a fellow who can 
remember when “billion” was always 
regarded as a misprint for thin soup. 


@ A committee: The unable who 
have been asked by the unwilling to 
do the unnecessary. 


e There are two kinds of party- 
goers. One wants to leave early, one 
wants to stay late. And usually they 
are married to each other. 
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Scanning the News 





Error: A study to devise 
ways of eliminating errors in trans- 
mitting telephoned prescriptions from 
physicians to pharmacists has been 
ordered by Academy of Medicine and 
Academy of Pharmacy both of Cleve- 
land, O. Study was initiated follow- 
ing deaths of twin boys as a result 
either of a compounding error by a 
Cleveland pharmacist . . . or an error 
by doctor who prescribed the drug 
involved by telephone. 

* 

Who’s Whe: There are 1,345 physi- 
cians listed in Who’s Who in America 
—about 3% of all persons listed. 

s 

MDs In Hospitals: Some 16% of the 
nonprofit hospitals now rent office 
space to private physicians. Founda- 
tion for Management Research reports 
tax men may check these _institu- 
tions since rents usually are nominal 
thereby enabling doctors to use pub- 
licly endowed facilities for private 
gain. 

a 

Rabid Foxes: Red foxes are bringing 
rabies into southern Ontario, Canada. 
Dr. G. H. Collacutt, veterinarian for 
Canada’s Agriculture Dept., says dis- 
ease is moving south and will reach 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie by next 
summer, bringing it close to U.S. bor- 
der. School children in southern Can- 
ada now carry clubs while waiting for 
school buses after one girl drove off 
an attacking fox. 

& 

Doctors Strike: A majority of Peru’s 
5,000 physicians and dentists went on 
strike demanding government dis- 
charge physicians from Social Secur- 
ity Hospital. Peruvian Medical Fed- 
eration originally demanded that new 
1,250-bed employees’ hospital be de- 
clared an “open clinic,” allowing out- 
side MDs to treat their own patients 
there. 
. * 

Wind Chill: A wind chill table to 
gauge in advance the severity of the 
weather will be provided Army com- 
mands to help reduce already low in- 
cidence of cold injury among troops 
this Winter. Table shows if expected 
temperature is about 35 degrees 
Fahrenheit and expected wind veloc- 
ity is 20 m.p.h., then the effect on 
exposed flesh is the same as 38 de- 
grees below zero with no wind— 
same as being in a deep freeze. 

a 

Polio Trends: Salk anti-polio vaccine 
may be making poliomyelitis a dis- 
ease of “the poor and apathetic,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Jacob A. Brodie, At- 
lanta, Ga., who has studied polio 
trends for Public Health Service. Its 
highest incidence this season, he said, 
has been among pre-school age chil- 
dren in low-income groups. 

® 

Union Pharmacy: Seattle, Wash. 
Local 174 of Teamsters union plans 
to open prescription dispensary for 
benefit of union members and their 
families, according to George Cavano, 
secretary-treasurer of the local. He 
said project is being undertaken to 
provide union members with low-cost 
prescription service. 

* 

New Programs: Two new programs 
of National Institute of Mental Health 
in support of training for GPs who 


wish to undertake residency training | 


in order to become psychiatrists now 
are available. Write: National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, Bethesda 14, 
Md. 





A painting which once served as 


now worth at least $250,000. 

The masterpiece is Francisco 
Goya’s Self Portrait with Doctor 
Arrieta, which has been a part of 
the permanent collection of Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts since 
1953. 

The dedication at the base of the 
painting reads: 

“Goya thanks his friend Arrieta 
for the sureness and care with 
which he saved his life from the 
serious and dangerous illness suf- 
fered at the end of the year 1819 
at the age of 73. Painted in 1820.” 

The painting was given to Dr. 
Arrieta. After his death it was sold 
to a French collector. The Insti- 
tute bought it from the Lucas y 
Moreno collection. 

The Institute does not announce 
what it pays for acquisitions, and 
no price has been set on the Goya. 
It is known, however, that the In- 
stitute will not permit it to leave 
on loan with less than $250,000 of 
insurance. 

Goya’s illness in Madrid is as- 





Medical Masterpiece 


a Spanish physician’s fee is - 





sumed to have been pneumonia. 
The painting shows Dr. Arrieta 
bracing Goya and giving him a 
drink of medicine. The artist lived 
nine years longer, dying in Bor- 
deaux, France, in 1828 at the age 
of 82. 








Exhibits Bring Results, 
Medical Societies Find 


“Phe exhibit was very outstanding 

and was well received. Several 
doctors have indicated that we would 
do well to use the same exhibit again 
next year. At this time, we would like 
to make reservations for ‘Life Begins’ 
for use at the 1959 Kentucky State 
Fair.” 

These words to George B. Larson, 
AMA Convention Services Manager, 
from the Kentucky State Medical As- 
sociation illustrates the enthusiatic 
response AMA exhibits have had at 
public displays. 

The note, telling of the “Life Be- 
gins” exhibit at the 1958 Kentucky 
State Fair, also shows the growing 
use of the exhibits by state medical 
associations and county medical socie- 
ties. 

Results Are Good: Larson has han- 
died the exhibits for the past 10 
years, but under a recent reorganiza- 
tion is in the process of turning this 
function over to the AMA Communi- 
cations Division. He said: 

“Some county societies use exhibits 
in conjunction with state fairs. But 
more often they do it on their own 
by sponsoring a ‘health fair’ featur- 
ing exhibits from AMA and other 
health agencies. 

“Nearly every county society which 
has done this has been pleased with 
the results. They receive good cover- 
age from newspapers, television, and 
radio.” 

AMA now has 52 exhibits, the latest 
being on “Nutrition Nonsense” and 
“7 Paths to Fitness.” 

To obtain a catalog of exhibits or 
to reserve exhibits, state and county 
medical groups or other qualified 
parties should write to: 

Communications Division 
American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

There is no rental charged for the 
exhibit, but the borrower must pay 


‘shipping charges both ways and as- 


sure proper handling and display of 
the exhibit. 

Library of Exhibits: Most displays 
are designed for an area 20 feet wide 


but can be fitted into an 8-by-10 feet 
area. The exhibits weigh 100 to 1,500 
pounds. 

The AMA has built up a library of 
exhibits showing the complete anat- 
omy and physiology of the human 
body. 

This library starts with the “Life 
Begins” exhibit which features 12 
human embryos from four weeks to 
full term. It is completed with such 
exhibits as “Your Bone and Muscle,” 
“Your Heart,” “We Hear,” “We See,” 
etc. 

The exhibits usually contain de- 
vices which can be operated by the 
public. At the Oklahoma Semi-Cen- 
tennial in 1957, a device on one ex- 
hibit was operated by 56,400 visitors. 


Hospital Opens 


Henry Kaiser has opened his new 
10 floor luxury hospital near Waikiki 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. The $4 million 
project is called officially the Kaiser 
Foundation Medical Center. A staff of 
250 will be employed with facilities 
available to any qualified doctor and 
to all patients. 


MIAMI... ~ 
BEACH NO CHARGE 
MOTEL FOR THIS 


SERVICE! 


INFORMATION 


FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
ON OCEANFRONT MOTELS 


Private beach, swimming pool, 
air-conditioned rooms ond 
kitchenettes, fine food, enter- 
tainment, special facilities for 
children, free porking at your 
door, low retes. 


Mail This Coupon Today 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
OCEANFRONT MOTELS 


P.O. Box 6085, Surfside Branch, Dept. 
AMA, Miami Beach, Fila. 



























Program Aids 
Asian Doctors 


Ten American eye specialists have 
ended the first tour in a new private 
program to take medical advances to 
Asia. 

The group, led by Dr. William John 
Holmes, a Honolulu specialist who is 
president of the Ophthalmology Acad- 
emy of the U.S., talked over preven- 
tion and cure methods with doctors in 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Thailand, 
and Hong Kong. 

“Many doctors in Asia can't afford 
to attend international congresses and 
scientific meetings,” Dr. Holmes said. 
“Some of us are more fortunate, so 
we go out there to explain new meth- 
ods we have learned.” 

The need for better eye treatment, 
including use of modern drugs, is 
painfully evident, he said. 

Each of the missioners paid his own 
expenses. The mission itself was 
backed by Medical International Co- 
operaticn. 


50 Doctors 'Ready’ 
In Tornado Drill 


When a “tornado” struck Little 
Rock, Ark., recently, facilities and 
staff at Arkansas Baptist Hospital, 
along with more than 50 doctors, were 
found ready to handle the “emergen- 
cy.” 

The tornado and victims were sim- 
ulated, but everything else about the 
civil defense exercise was real. 

Within minutes after a “red alert,” 
doctors began arriving from through- 
out the city and nurses and other staff 
members were at their posts. “Vic- 
tims,” portrayed by student nurses, 
bore tags describing their injuries. 
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HEN THE 86th Congress con- 
venes Jan."7, the medical pro- 
jfession can expect a continuation of 
zthe congressiongl trend of devoting 
i more and more {ime to legislation of 
‘7a medical natury. 
; Of the 20,604 ‘legislative measures 
tintroduced in thy 85th Congress, 704 
*were of intereft to medicine. Of 
ithese, 26 were enacted into law. 
; > 8 * 
» MOST IMPORTANT bills introduced 
jin the last Conyress as far as the 
‘medical profesyjon was concerned 
swere designed t} amend Title II of 
*the Social Securjty Act so as to pro- 
«vide government¢purchase of hospital, 
;surgical, nursing home, and dental 
‘care for the mre than 12 million 
+ beneficiaries of ‘the Old Age Survi- 
$vors and Depengents Insurance pro- 
¢ gram. x 
The bill was v;gorously opposed by 
Zorganized medicyne and by the ma- 
jority of other ‘organizations in the 
Shealth field. It was supported by 
labor and public welfare groups. 
. x it 7 
{ THE JENKINSKEOGH Bills, which 
-would allow self¢mployed persons to 
‘put a certain pe¢centage of their an- 
‘nual income in restricted retire- 
«ment funds with the federal income 
‘tax on these ansunts deferred until 
“the benefits are tid after age 65, has 
va good chance of passing in the up- 
-coming Congress. The medical pro- 
-fession has beey’working for passage 
sof this type of legislation since 1951. 
; * * * 


wwii 


BECAUSE OF. TOP heavy Demo- 
tcratic majoritie¢? in Congress as a 
wesult of the {yovember elections, 
gpolicy decisions *of the Democratic 
Jeadership are of key importance in 
“medical as well gs ail types of legis- 
gation. ; 
‘? Equally importynt will be commit- 
aee makeup. Tirgy too will be mar- 
xedly altered. When the margin in 
‘She Senate was; Pemocrats 49, GOP 
i 47—Senate comn;ittees were closely 
‘divided. But with the Democrats 
picking up a rec¢rd gain of 13 seats 
gn the Senate, co:imittee composition 
qnay run as muchyas 10 to 5, or 9 to 6 

jn favor of the majerity party. 

: The Reorganiastion Act of 1946 
fissures each senaypr of two committee 
pssignments. Thyjs means 26 new 
places will have to be found on Senate 
vommittees comé-January. 

: * * * 

“ ONE COMMITTEE of major impor- 
xance to physicians is the House Ways 
‘and Means Comipittee. Its member- 
‘ship will continue:to be: Democrats 15, 
SGOP 10. At least ‘seven present mem- 
sbers will not setwe in the new Con- 
“oress. One died, four did not seek re- 
“election, two werg defeated. 

: There also ‘will be changes in 
‘Senate Finance; Committee, House 
;Interstate and ‘Foreign Commerce 
‘Committee and the Senate Labor and 
‘Public Welfare gommittee. All are 
“key committees ‘as far as medical 
‘legislation is corjcerned. 

} * * * 

*; DRUG PRICES: are destined to be- 
ygome a political football in the next 

ssion of Congress, according to 
j; Wallace Werble’,in F-D-C Reports. 
‘¥The Kefauver Senate Antimonopoly 
jnvestigating Subcommittee has as- 
jigned three staffyrs to look into drug 
3 
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prices, and would like to hold some 
‘preliminary’ hearings on the subject 
in December,” Werble writes. The 
preliminary hearings also could be 
used by Sen. Kefauver (D., Tenn.) to 
bolster his case for a big investigating 
budget, a large part of which would 
be allocated to the drug price probe, 
Werble said. 
* 


* ” 

ON THE DOTTED LINE: Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization has set 
aside Dec. 7 as National Civil Defense 
Day, with the slogan “Peace Through 
Preparedness.” ... Two of the 12 
members named this week by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the National 
Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth are 
physicians—Dr. Edward G. Green- 
wood, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kan., and Dr. Daryl P. Harvey, How- 
ard Clinic, Glasgow, Ky... . Anti- 
biotics and related drugs, long banned 
from shipment to Russia and satellite 
countries, now can be shipped there 
provided that individual export li- 
censes are issued. No reason was 
given for lifting the ban. . . . Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees is said to be making plans to 
seek medical care insurance for about 
five million federal workers and de- 
pendents. . . . Deadline for receipt 
of applications by National Science 
Foundation for postdoctoral fellow- 
ships in medical and other sciences 
is Dec. 22, 

* * * 


MEDICARE IS HAVING trouble 
getting its costs down to match its ap- 
propriation. Although some service 
families were ordered to use military 
hospitals and other restrictions were 
made to hold down bills for civilian 
medical care, medicare cost $9.2 mil- 
lion in October, highest total since the 
program was started two years ago. 
The restrictions went into effect Oc- 
tober 1. If this rate of spending con- 
tinues, the total for the fiscal year 
ending next June 20 will be about 
$106 million, or more than $30 million 
in excess of the $72 million limit 
established by congress. 





Hypos for Hippos 


Antibiotics are being “shot” 
into ailing hippopotamuses and 
tranquilizers into nervous tigers 
with a strange new gas-operated 
rifle called Cap-Chur. 

The latest addition to the 
“armament of medical science” 
has been a particular blessing 
for zoo keepers with surly, sick 
charges. It looks like a single- 
barreled shotgun, but it shoots 
an aluminum-jacketed hypoder- 
mic syringe with a short needle 
in its nose and feathers in its 
tail for steady flight. 

When the syringe hits its tar- 
get, the needle pierces the skin 
and the impact produces enough 
pressure on the syringe to force 
the medication through the 
needle. 

After a dose of antibiotics has 
been delivered, the syringe can 
be dislocated with a long stick. 
However, it ypsually falls off 
when the animal begins to walk 
or run. 











Medicine, Labor 
Launch Program 


abor and medicine have joined in 
a community health program at 
Dayton, O. 

First step in the pilot program was 
a health education institute which has 
been praised by leaders of both 
groups. 

“The reception was very good,” 
said Dr. A. V. Black, president of 
the Montgomery County Medical So- 
ciety. 

“It was a very good meeting. We 
intend to keep this going,” reported 
Robert Murphy, president of the 
Montgomery County Industrial Coun- 
cil. 

The program at Dayton is being 
sponsored by the two organizations. 
Nationally the sponsors are AMA and 
National AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ices Activities. 

Dayton is one of six areas in which 
a concerted effort will be made to de- 
velop close liaison between medicine 
and organized labor. 

To start, emphasis will be placed 
on community services. Later will 
come discussions in the areas of econ- 
omics and politics. 

Highlights of the health education 
institute at Dayton were discussions 
of medical aspects of aging, the emo- 
tional impact of chronic diseases on 
the family and community services 
available, preventive health services, 
problems and economics of hospital- 
ization, blood and blood banks. 


Funds for Civil 
Defense Sought 


The director of the Office of Civil 
Defense Mobilization says he will ask 
the incoming 86th Congress for funds 
to put “teeth” in the nation’s non- 
military defense program. 

Speaking recently in Chicago be- 
fore the ninth County Medical Soci- 
eties Civil Defense Conference, Leo 
A. Hoegh, Washington, said a major 
step was taken in the civil defense 
program when congress passed legis- 
lation placing all non-military defense 
responsibilities directly in the hands 
of the president. 

However, he added, these gains 
must be implemented immediately 
with federal funds so that the nation 
can realize a working federal-state- 
local relationship. 

The two-day conference, sponsored 
by AMA’s Council on National De- 
fense, was attended by more than 200 
persons, including officials of state 
and county medical societies, and rep- 
resentatives from 31 states, District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 

Hoegh also told the conference that 
an additional financial request will be 
made to put into effect the National 
Shelter Policy which was adopted by 
the administration last May. 


4 Districts Discuss 
Rural Health Topics 


Mental health, nutrition, costs of 
medical care, and chronic illness and 
problems of the aging were among 
topics discussed at four district rural 
health conferences in North Carolina. 

This was the second time the Med- 
ical Society of the State of North 
Carolina sponsored district meetings 
instead of a single state session. The 
district meeting idea was developed 
by Dr. W. W. Washburn, a member of 
AMA’s Council on Rural Health. 


ee 
PUPPET WITH A PURPOSE is this doll used 
for nurse training in St. Francis Hospital, Milwav- 
kee, Wis. Doll has visible “lungs” that respond 
like @ real person’s when oxygen is administered. 


State GP Vote 
Against Board 


A random cross section of Cali- 
fornia family doctors recently voted 
by a 3 to 1 margin against the estab- 
lishment of a General Practice Board 
which would award “specialty” certi- 
fication. 

Ballots were sent to 500 members 
throughout California by officials of 
the California Academy of General 
Practice after a proposal for such a 
board was made last spring at the 
American Academy of General Prac- 
tice meeting at Dallas. 

The results from the 300 doctors 
replying: 63% against; 21% in favor; 
13% no opinion; 3% of ballots invalid. 

Most common reaction of doctors 
rejecting the idea: The academy’s 
postgraduate requirements for main- 
taining membership already amount 
to “certification.” Several warned that 
such a board would defeat the pur- 
pose of the AAGP—that of “helping 
those doctors who wish to help them- 
selves.” 

Doctors who supported the idea 
gave a variety of reasons, including 
such comments as “general practice 
should be regarded as another special- 
ty” and “this may give us the prestige 
and power we need.” 


Tests for Glaucoma 


Eleven thousand people took ad- 
vantage of free tests for glaucoma at 
14 Nassau and Suffolk hospitals on 
Long Island, N.Y., recently. 

About 60 ophthalmologists worked 
on the program which was sponsored 
by the Lions clubs of Long Island. 





Make it an “‘OUT-OF-THIS-WORLD” 
CHRISTMAS 


b vy ~ F ‘om -= 
with FORST airts 
OF LUXURIOUS GOOD EATING 


For “heavenly” feasting and gifting 
— Forst delicacies hit the mark with 
everyone, every time. Succulent tur- 
keys aromatically spiced, applewood 
smoked — 4 yy hickory- 
smoked hams. Ready to slice, serve 


and enjoy! } 
FORST CATSKILL 
MOUNTAIN 
snoued TURKEY 
Whole Smoked Tur- 
keys 8-20 Ibs. net. 
Delivered price, 
$1.75 Ib. 
NEW! BONELESS 
SMOKED TURKEY ROLL. 
All white meat, 7-8 


Ibs. 
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FORST CATSEILL 
MOUNTAIN 
snoxed HAM 
Whole Smoked Hams, Bone-in, 10-16 Ibs. net. 
Delivered price, $1.50 Ib. 
WEW! BONELESS SMOKED HAM. All solid meat, 
8-10 Ibs. net. Delivered price, $1.80 Ib. 
ORDER TODAY — Please enclose gift list, complete 
addresses, ond delivery dotes with your check. All 
delicacies gift-wrapped with your cord enclosed, 
shipped prepoid in U.S... . 
FREE on Request: New Full Color Gilt Cotolog. 
THE FORSTS Route ses , Kingston, N. Y. 


Important; Ali Forst Products are Gov't Insp'd. 


. + 


. Met. 
Delivered pin. 
$2.95 Ib. 








Medicolegal 


Modern Skills— 
And Malpractice 


de skill of modern doctors is pro- 
ducing one of their most serious 
problems—the malpractice claim. 

Doctors have achieved such good 
results so often that many patients 
expect a perfect solution to most med- 
ical problems. 

Thus, many of them immediately 
blame the doctor if the results are not 
entirely what they expected. 

Most Claims Unjustified: It must be 
admitted that there are cases of actual 
malpractice in which a patient suffers 
injury as a result of carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of the physician. 

But a professional liability study 
conducted by the AMA Law Depart- 
ment indicates that the vast majority 
of all professional liability claims are 
not justly founded. 

According to medicolegal experts, 
the following circumstances appear to 
provoke the unmeritorius malpractice 
claim: 

@ Failure of the physician to exercise tact in 
- orn with the patient and the patient's 

amily. 

= , ee prognosis and promising too 
much to the patient. 

@ Personality clashes between the doctor and 
patient. 

@ Misunderstanding over fees or 
fees. 

@ Use of irritating fee collection methods. 

@ Criticism by a physician of the treatment 
given by the patient’s former doctor. 

Common Causes: The most common 
causes of cases that fall into the valid 
malpractice category are those in 
which a-doctor: 

e@ Cuts something that should not be cut. 

@ Attempts to do something he is not quali- 
fied to undertake. 

@ Fails to call in a consultant when indicated. 

@ Delegates important duties to unqualified 
assistants for whom he is responsible. 

Sometimes, the cases fall into the 
rea.™ of pure accidents, such as leav- 
ing a spe in the abdomen of a pa- 
tient. 

However, medicolegal experts main- 
tain that many bona-fide claims for 
injury would never mature into law- 
suits were it not for personality clash- 
es between the doctor and the patient 
or his family. 


Unwed Mother 
Problem Cited 


Physicians now recognize the fact 
that illegitimate pregnancy may be 
the expression of serious emotional 
maladjustment, Dr. Morris A. Wessel, 
a Yale University pediatrician de- 
clared. 

“Teen-age girls who get pregnant 
usually have a background of long- 
standing emotional problems,” he 
said. 

Of the 180,000 illegitimate births 
reported annually in the US., Dr. 
Wessel said, 40% occur among teen- 
age girls. 

“In the last 10 years,” he asserted, 
“there have been 37,000 unmarried 
mothers between the ages of 15 and 
17. Contrary to popular belief, many 
of these girls do not live in slum 
areas, many are not mentally retard- 
ed, irresponsible, or highly promiscu- 
ous.” 

Pediatricians must 





excessive 


“become con- 


scientious citizens,” Dr. Wessel said, 
“and offer leadership in strengthen- 
ing community resources” in areas 
where staffs of hospitals or social 
agencies are inadequate to carry the 
responsibility of working with these 
young women. 


Flemming Hails Campaign 
Against Food Quackery 


Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, an- 
nounced last week a crackdown on 
the “most widespread and expensive 
form of medical quackery in the coun- 
try today”—misrepresented vitamins, 
minerals, and other food supplements. 

“The American Medical Association 
estimates that this racket is now cost- 
ing 10 million Americans more than 
$500 million a year,” Flemming said. 

The secretary stressed that food 
supplements “may, of course, serve 
a useful purpose when for some spe- 
cial reason the diet requires this kind 
of supplement. 

“But,” he continued, “the results 
can be tragic when unknowing or 
unscrupulous promoters distort the 
facts and claim benefits for their 


products far beyond the actual re- ° 


sults.” 

Flemming said, “I -will do every- 
thing I can to assist the Food and 
Drug Administration in the enforce- 
ment of the law against those who 
deliberately seek to deceive the 
people with false medical claims.” 

The secretary pointed out that it is 
important to help the public under- 
stand the facts about nutrition and to 
warn people against- false claims and 
theories. 

“In this connection,” he said, “I 
cannot commend too highly the edu- 
cational program against food fad- 
dism and quackery being sponsored 
by the AMA, the National Better 
Business Bureau, and the Food and 
Drug Administration.” 


Radium... 


Continued from-Pege One) 
gotten their contact with radioactive 
substances. 

In Newark, N.J.. AMA News cor- 
respondent Ruth Winter checked hos- 
pital and library records to uncover 
and report three surviving watch dial 
painters. 

Dr. Henry DeVincentis of Orange, 
N.J., has reported two former dial 
painters as his patients. Both are 
critically ill, he said, and a third died 
last year. 

“In one of my current cases,” Dr. 
DeVincentis said, “the woman broke 
both her legs when she tripped in 
her garden. One leg refused to heal 
and upon x-raying her entire body, 
the films revealed acute radiation 
poisoning.” 5 

Signs of Poisoning: Dr. Clark cited 
these signs of radium poisoning: 

@ Spontaneous fractures without evidence of 
@ neoplasm at the site of the fracture. 

@ Osteogenic sarcomas which may develop 


many years after exposure. 
@ Neoplasms of the peranasal sinuses. 
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NEW KEY-NOTER 


GRAY 


AU DOG RAPH CADUCEUS MODEL 


SMALLEST, LIGHTEST, EASIEST-TO-USE DISC DICTATING INSTRUMENT EVER MADE! 





Unique one-key 
simolicity! 


Transistorized in 
advanced design 


BETTER MEDICAL RECORDS. Dictate your records 
as you treat your patients. No longhand. When 





Durable, economical fFull-range voice 
dise recording ! 
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MORE TIME FOR PATIENTS. Talk your case notes 
directly after calls, hospital visits, etc. The 
Key-Noter goes everywhere, saving time! 
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MORE TIME FOR YOURSELF. Record extracts, 
conferences, dictate articles, reports, corre- 
spondence, etc. on the tiny, 5% Ib. Key-Noter! 


FIRST DICTATING INSTRUMENT 
DESIGNED FOR THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


+ 


LOWEST PRICED OF ALL LEADING U.S. MAKES— 
AND IT DOUBLES AS A TRANSCRIBER! 


ONLY $1,430 A MONTH 


inctuding maintenance within 25 miles of Audegraph service stations; state and loca! taxes extra 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION ! 
GRAY manuracturine COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


(1 Cali me for appointment to demonstrate the Key-Noter at my desk 
( Send new 16-page demonstration-in-print booklet, ‘The Next 13 Seconds..." 
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stry Health Programs 


Exceeding Basic Purposes 


recent survey has shown that 
more thar: 40% of the industrial 
health programs studied have over- 
stepped their ‘basic purpose of pro- 
viding for the needs of persons in re- 
lationship to their work. 
Results of the survey were con- 
tained in the Keport of the Commis- 


: sion on Medica} Care Plans, a part of 


which was resorted in the Nov. 17 
issue of The AMA News. 

The commission report has been 
submitted to the AMA House of Dele- 
gates for action at the 12th Clinical 
Session, Dec. 2-5, in Minneapolis. 

Cause of Friction: Of the 244 com- 
panies and their 1,440,000 employees 
studied, the report said 86 firms pro- 
vide partial medical care beyond first 
aid, and 24 more provide comprehen- 
sive care. The report added: 


“Thus, over 40% of.the companies, 
employing almost one-half of the em- 
ployees in the survey, were found to 
be covered by medical programs in 
which partial or comprehensive med- 
ical care is an integral part.” 

According to the report, the method 
of referral of employees to private 
practitioners is:the primary cause of 
friction between plant physician and 
family doctor. it said direct referral 
by the medical director is not unusual 
and that sometimes the medical direc- 
tor serves in the dual capacity of both 
plant and personal physician. 

“As a consequence,” the report 


added, “many plant physicians are ac- 
cused by other members of the pro- 
fession of intruding upon the private 
practice of medicine, of attempting 
to provide personal medical care for 
which they are not equipped, ard of 
interfering in the patient-physician 
relationship by criticizing the family 
physician and the services he ren- 
ders.” 

Clarification Urged: On the other 
hand, the report said, plant physi- 
cians criticized family physicians for 
being unaware of the true scope and 
objectives of occupational health pro- 
grams. 

The report recommended immedi- 
ate steps by the AMA and the medical 
profession to resolve the problems be- 
tween plant and family physicians. 

It also called for clarifying the 
various facets of industrial health 
programs and medical relations in 
workmen's compensation programs. 

The report said the effect of a third 
party mechanism on patient-physician 
relationship in Student Health Serv- 
ices is “transient and temporary.” 

It emphasized that the personal 
physician is “not entirely or perma- 
nently displaced.” 

The report urged local medical 
societies to maintain close liaison 
with school health service plans in 
order that suitable medical care and 
student health education may be de- 
veloped and perfected. 


GC iwiaol Session on the Air 


News of the Clinical Session will 


*. be carried to physicians attending the 
; meeting and to residents of the Min- 
‘ neapolis-St. Paul area via radio and 
* television. 


Plans have been completed for a 


: 45-minute television program and five 
; radio newscasts on local Columbia 


Broadcasting System stations. They 


i will be presented by the American 
* Medical Association in cooperation 
- with Merck, Sharpe & Dohme Labo- 
} ratories. 


All programs will be titled “The 


2 American Medical Association Bul- 


Rivkhs: 


. 


Lic. ar 


letin of the Air.” Similar programs 
were aired at the 1958 Annual 
Meeting. 

Radio newscasts will be presented 
Monday through Friday, Dec. 1-5, 
from 6:10 p.m. to 6:15 p.m. over sta- 
tion WCCO. The newscasts will re- 
port on meetings and offer informa- 
tion on coming events. 

The television version of the “Bul- 
letin of the Air” is scheduled for 
6:15 p.m. to 7 p.m. Wednesday, Dec. 
3, over WCCO-TV. The program will 
include appearances by speakers and 
exhibitors. 
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Americans Still Look 
To Family Physician 


| yore out of five Americans regularly 
turn to a family physician when 
they are sick. 

What sort of man is this physician 
who is the person most likely to in- 
fluence the public’s conception of 
medical practice? 

A survey by the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University of 
Chicago in cooperation with Health 
Information Foundation produced this 
description of the average family doc- 
tor: 

He is in his forties, well established 
as a general practitioner in private 
practice, derives income from fees, 
works over eight hours a day, and us- 
ually has hospital staff privileges. 

Income Varies Widely: The survey, 
conducted in 1955, showed the family 
physician’s median net income before 
taxes was just over $15,000. 

However, there was this wide 
spread in individual incomes: 21% 
netted less than $10,000; 45% netted 
between $10,000 and $20,000; 33% 
netted $20,000 or more. 

Incomes were considerably higher 
in the West and North Central re- 
gions. Members of specialty societies 
and family physicians in medical 
groups or partnerships also had high- 
er incomes. 


Available in Emergency: As shown 
in the accompanying chart, the family 
doctor averages about 26 patients a 
day. 

Four out of five family doctors re- 
ported they generally are available at 
night and Sundays for emergency 
house calls. Only one in 14 made no 
house calls. 


Free services at hospitals were per- 
formed by 56% of the family physi- 
cians. The charity work by the physi- 
cian took up about five hours a week. 


Most doctors — 63% — said they 
based their fees to Some extent on* 
the patient’s ability to pay. 

In summing up the report and 
evaluating the role of the family phy- 
sician, HIF president George Bugbee 
said: 

“Good medical care will always de- 
pend on how early during illness a 
physician is consulted and how readi- 
ly his advice is accepted by those who 
ask for it. The public has unerringly 
perceived these basic facts. Otherwise 
people would not ask, as they do, that 
a family physician be the first calied 
to home or hospital in time of stress 
or whenever advice is needed for the 
maintenance of good health.” 
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President Swings 


Diagnosis on the Tee 
Doctor Walks 2,000 Miles 


Ithough he doesn’t play, Maj. Gen. 

Howard McC. Snyder, White 

House physician, is an expert on Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's golf. 

The white-haired Army physician 
accompanies the President to the golf 
course and stands to one side at the 
first tee—watching with a highly prac- 
ticed eye. 

General Snyder can tell from watch- 
ing Mr. Eisenhower's swing, from the 
length and accuracy of his shots, just 
about how his patient is feeling. 

After the tee shot, the President, 
68, hops into his golf cart and buzzes 
down the fairway. General Snyder, 
77, walks. And the physician keeps 
up with the cart with his full-legged 
stride. 

White House reporter Merriman 
Smith estimates the general may have 
walked something like 2,000 miles in 


the wake of the President. He bases 
that figure on an average of two 18- 
hole rounds a week for the Chief 
Executive since he’s been in office. 

“The durable doctor,” writes Smith, 
“is an example of his own medicine. 
He’s a real bear for exercise and 
would like to see Mr. Eisenhower on 
the golf course three times a week.” 

General Snyder retired in 1948 
after 41 years of service to his coun- 
try. He was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his work 
from 1940 to 1945 as assistant to the 
inspector general in charge of war- 
time inspection of all medical opera- 
tions for the War Department. ; 

He was graduated in 1905 from Jef- 
ferson Medical College, Philadelphia 
and interned at Presbyterian Hospital 
in that city. He entered the Army in 
1907. 
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Freedom of Choice 

@ We have greatly appreciated receiving The 
AMA News. | was particularly impressed with 
the editorial entitled “Freedom of Choice.” 

It occurred to me that this same idea™ might 
carry over into the decision as to acceptance or 
rejection of social security for doctors. In order 
for them to have freedom of choice, it would 
seem to me wise to have a national poll of 
physicians in this matter. Possibly this could be 
worked through the county societies and for the 
state societies to be governed by the majority 
vote of the county societies and for the AMA to 
be governed by the majority vote of the state 
societies. 

W. CAREY HENDERSON, M.D. 
Nassawadox, Va. 


Social Security 
e@ |! enjoy reading your AMA News. Obvi- 
ously the paper is an aid to cement the fraternal 
spirit of members of our profession. However, 
probably the greatest disrupting factor existing 
in the ranks of the profession is the adamant 
and somewhat insulting stand of the leaders of 
the AMA in denying social security coverage to 
its physicians. In our city the vote was over 990 
to 230 in favor of it. In the state it was equally 
high. Now Medical Economics indciates that 
60% are in favor of it. Would you care to print 
these polls in your paper? | notice that other 
polls are given headline coverage. Until the 
AMA permits its membership to exercise its 
democratic prerogatives, a paper such as The 
News will lose its force. 
M. SELTZER, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Long Needed 


e@ As a recently made life member of the 
AMA, | am in a position to say that The News 
is something that the medical profession has 
needed for a long time. 

| want to thank you and sincerely hope that 
the succeeding issues will be as informative and 
educational as the first issues, which | have 
thoroughly enjoyed reading in their entirety. 

JOHN R. ERNST, M.D 
Washington, D.C. 


Fluoroscopes 

e@ Your issue for Nov. 3 carries a small item 
advising physicians in general practice and in 
general groups to install a fluoroscope as a part 
of their minimum complement equipment. 

| think that this is very poor advice in that a 
fluoroscope will tend to give more radiation to 
the doctor’s patients per unit of information and 
per unit of cost to the patient than will almost 
any other facility which he can employ. 

If radiologic consultation is not available and 
if he mus: have radiological facilities, radiograph- 
ic examinations should be used since they supply 
permanent records which can be evaluated by 
other doctors, which are acceptable in court of 
law, which are less expensive in time to the 
doctor and in cost to the patient and which will 
only supply e fraction of the radiation to the 
patient that fluoroscopic examinations usually 
give. 

BERNARD J. O’LOUGHLIN, M.D. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Terrific Response 

e@ | certainly want to thank you in behalf of 
the Flying Physicians Assn. for the wonderful 
job you did on our organization in The AMA 
News. 

| might say that we have had a terrific re- 
sponse from this article in the mail. 

MARK E:. DEGROFF 

Tulsa, Okla. 


Suggestions 

e@ | am convinced we needed this type of 
communication for some time. May | suggest 
that a hobby corner be installed as a regular 


feature? 
|. JACQUES YETWIN, M.D. 


Springfield, Mass. 

e The AMA News is read avidly and best 
wishes are in order. Some articles for practice 
building as well as pitfalls in medical practice 
are in order. 

SAMUEL G. SLO-BODKIN, M.D. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
News For Laymen 


e@ We wish to commend you for this excellent 


publication. There is so much practical information - 


matter for the layman in each issue that | am 
using quotes in my (Chamber of Commerce) bul- 
letins for the 11 organizations for whom | do 


the administrative work. 
GEORGE H. SPRING 
Ticonderoga, N.Y. 
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For physicians will be members of 
the 86th Congress—one less than 
in the 85th Congress. 

One doctor, Rep. [Thomas Morgan, 
Frederickstown, Pa., Democrat, is in 
line to become chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. He will 
be the first physician to head the com- 
mittee since it began in 1822. Rep. 
Walter H. Judd, M.D., Minneapolis, 
Minn., a Republican, also is a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

The other two physicians in Con- 
gress, both in the House, are Dr. Ivor 
Fenton, Mahoney City, Pa., Republi- 
can, re-elected, and Dr. Dale Alford, 
Little Rock, Ark., Democrat, a new 
member. 

GOP Losses: Defeated for re-elec- 
tion were Drs. Will Neal of West Vir- 
ginia and A. L. Miller of Nebraska, 
both Republicans. Dr. Neal had served 
on the health subcommittee of the 
House Interstate Committee and Dr. 
Miller on District of Columbia and 
Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tees. 

Another physician, Dr. Louise O. 
Wensel, Fishersville, Va., failed to 
beat Sen. Harry F. Byrd but her 
113,000 votes represented biggest op- 
position that the veteran Virginia pol- 
itician has ever encountered. 

Dr. Wensel limited her medical 
practice to two days a week to make 
the campaign and drew a strict line 
between medicine and politics, refus- 
ing to pose with a doctor’s bag for a 
campaign picture. Before the elec- 
tion she said the campaign had been. 
worthwhile whether she won or lost. 

Write-ins Win: Dr. Alford, 42, filed 
as a write-in candidate only eight days 
before the election and defeated Rep. 
Brooks Hays by some 1,500 votes. 
Hays was seeking his ninth term. 

The call to public office answered a 
strong sense of duty which will prove 
a financial sacrifice to the Little Rock 
ophthalmologist. He’ll turn his prac- 
tice over to an associate. 


Dr. Alford is a member of the Little 
Rock Board of Education, was a lay 
delegate this year to the triennial con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church in 
the U.S., and has been president of 
the Arkansas State Opera Assn. 


Giant TV Set 
To Get Tryout 


The largest and most advanced 
compatible color TV “set” in the 
world—a 1,500-pound electronic pro- 
jector capable of presenting pictures 
9 by 12 feet—has been built in the 
Netherlands for use at U. S. medical 
meetings, Smith Kline & French Lab- 
oratories announced. 

The projector probably will get its 
U. S. tryout Dec. 2-5, when Smith 
Kline & French will present 15 hours 
of closed-circuit medical color TV at 
AMA’s clinical meeting in Min- 
neapolis. 

The unit can project pictures four 
times larger or three times brighter 
than the most advanced compatible 
color TV equipment manufactured in 
the U. S. 


AMA Delegate Dies 


Dr. James Q. Graves, 80, died at 
his home in Monroe, La. He had been 
a member of AMA’s House of Dele- 
gates since 1930. Dr. Graves also had 
been a member of the Council on 
Medical Service and was a past presi- 
dent of Louisiana State Medical Assn. 
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PHYSICIANS ELECTED to 86th Congress are (left to right) Representatives Walter H. Judd, Min- 
nesota; Thomas Morgan and ivor Fenton, both of Pennsylvania; Dale Alford, Arkansas. 


M.D. Candidates Needed, 


Say Doctor-Congressmen 


More doctors have to be willing to 
be candidates for public office, says 
Dr. Walter H. Judd, just re-elected to 
his ninth term as congressman from 
Minnesota’s Fifth District. 

Dr. Thomas E. Morgan, re-elected 
from Pennsylvania’s 26th District, 
agrees that physicians must take a 
greater interest in politics. He said 
this interest should not be limited to 
the national field but doctors should 
be active in state and local politics 
and run for public office. 

“That’s tough, I can testify,” said 
Dr. Judd. “But both patriotism and 
good sense require that all of our 
citizens, no matter how specialized 
their training, be willing to sacrifice 
their careers to go into public service 
in peacetime, just as their sons are 
called: upon to sacrifice their careers 
to go into the armed services in 
wartime.” 


Aging Problems 
Are Emphasized 


Two new booklets dealing with 
problems of aging have been pub- 
lished by AMA’s Committee on Aging, 
and AMA President Dr. Gunnar Gun- 
dersen has called for scrapping of 
compulsory retirement. 

One of the booklets, Medicine’s 
Blueprint for the New Era of Aging, 
outlines a positive health program for 
older citizens and suggests means for 
communities to implement it. The 
other booklet, A Report on the AMA 
Planning Conference on Medical So- 
ciety Action in the Field of Aging, 
is a verbatim report of all of the pa- 
pers presented at the recent confer- 
ence sponsored by the committee and 
Council on Medical Service. 

Dr. Gundersen, speaking before the 
National Gerontological Society, said 
that when man actually reaches re- 
tirement the life of ease of which he 
has dreamed has lost its attraction. 
Instead, he discovers that productive 
work is the heart of life. 

Saying, “we are on the threshold 
of a new era in aging,” the physician 
predicted profound changes in medi- 
cal care patterns, health needs, hospi- 
tal planning, the whole social struc- 
ture. 

A man’s life may end in bitterness 
and suffering if he fails to prepare 
early for aging and if society con- 
tinues to segregate the aging with 
unrealistic and artificial barriers 
which deny them the right to work 
and make them feel unwanted, added 





“Dr. Gundersen. 


“This world patient is too sick to 
be cured without the intelligent and 
dedicated effort of all of us. It par- 
ticularly needs the leadership of men 
and women who have the qualities of 
mind and heart of the good physi- 
cian,” he added. 

He called on physicians to work 
as individuals and as members of po- 
litical parties—“If you are to expend 
your influence in public affairs, you 
must participate in politics, for: pol- 
itics determines government — and 
government today determines the con- 
ditions of your lives.” 

Dr. Morgan said doctors “should 
take a greater interest in politics— 
particularly if they want to protect 
their own interests against socialized 
medicine. There are today more than 
ever before issues arising that con- 
cern our health both nationally and 
internationally. The physician in the 
political field can be of great help in 
dealing with these problems because 
of his background and experience in 
the field of medicine.” 


Medical Credential : 
Safeguard Offered 


Physicians now may safeguard their 
medical credentials in a central re- 
pository operated by the World Med- 
ical Assn. 

According to WMA, photostatic, 
microfilm, or notarized copies of orig- 
inal medical school record, medical 
diploma, and specialist credentials 
may be deposited. For forms and ad- 
ditional information, write: World 
Medical Association, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Music 


Doctor Is Noted 
| Jazz Historian 


37 hat's happening to archaic Negro 
‘ jazz as once played in New 
:Orleans, the cradle of its musical 
;birth? 
, “It’s gradually but surely sinking 
zout of the picture,” says noted jazz 
ai mond Souchon, 
who for more 
"> than four dec- 
/ ades has pro 
» claimed and at- 
\ tempted to pre- 
* serve the great- 
ness of what he 
calls “New Or- 
leans music.” 
The 61-year-old 
surgeon (and ob- 
Dr. Souchon stetrician ) whose 
‘office is on New Orleans’ colorful Ca- 
‘nal Street, says “Sons and grandsons 
‘lof famous Negro bandsmen are shun- 
;ning the Southern city’s most salable 
“product. Many of the youngsters 
> with musical educations lean heavily 
‘towards bop and progressive music. 
;Others are taking up rock 'n’ roll be- 
‘¥cause it pays off so well, and takes so 
‘Jittle talent to play or sing it.” 
; Several Top Combos: But Dixieland 
. snusic as played by a number of white 
vombos definitely is not dying out in 
3New Orleans, Dr. Souchon told The 
AMA News. “There are several bands 
4n New Orleans right now that are the 
equal of any in the U.S.” 
: He nominates Pete Fountain, now 
playing with Lawrence Welk’s band, 
«is one of the finest examples of young 
graduates from the New Orleans Jazz 
sClub. The physician considers Foun- 
- jain greater than Irving Fazzola or 
#enny Goodman. 
: } Dr. Souchon has been not only a 
. Yriend and confident of the jazz greats 
whose tailgate trombones, golden 
jrumpets and drums beat out a tempo 
seard around the world, but their 
ynedical doctor and sideman. 
. Despite his love for music—‘“fresh 
‘and fun” jazz music—Dr. Souchon 
sirst is a physician. He is a Life Fellow 
jn both the American College of Sur- 
yeons and the International College 
pf Surgeons. And he’s the third gen- 
yration of Dr. Souchons—his father 
pod grandfather also were surgeons. 
+ His career in music actually goes 
pack a half century, but he began 
playing with New Orleans jazzmen 
hile still a student in college. He 
ptarted making records 10 years ago. 
; An Editor, Too: As part of his efforts 
jo preserve “what's left of real New 
prieans jazz,” Dr. Souchon has ad- 
siressed groups throughout the South. 
#ie lectures at an adult seminar at 
sfulane University, and has served six 
years as editor of The Second Line, 
-‘@ jazz magazine. 
’ “Papa Paline’s Children,” recorded 
yoy Dr. Souchon and a group of Dixie- 
zland musicians, has been acclaimed 
ithe most “authentic and honest” jazz 
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Russia To Buy Allegiance 
With Good Health Promise 


A four-point foreign medical aid 
program to match the progress of 
Russian medicine was proposed by 
John T. Connor, president of Merck 
& Co., in a talk before the American 
Management Assn. in New York City. 


Connor said that the Soviet Union 
was about to embark on a program 
in underdeveloped countries “to buy 
allegiance of people with the promise 
of good health.” 


His proposal for the United States 
is: 

@ Alert the public to the challenge of Soviet 
medicine in underdeveloped countries. 


@ Develop a bold new foreign medical aid 
program of our own. The Hill-Fogarty Bill for 
international medical research should be support- 
ed and enlarged to include scholarships for for- 
eign medical students who would return to the 


underdeveloped countries to teach and do re- 
search. 

@ Support private organizations that are work- 
ing in the foreign medical field. 


@ Encourage participation by our pharma- 
ceutical industry. 


Scintiscanning 


Course Offered 


Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. will con- 
duct a three-day course in scintiscan- 
ning Jan. 14-16. The course will be an 
advanced review of basic techniques 
as applied to problems of radiation 
scanning. 

For information write: Wm. D. 
Jones, Medical Division, Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
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tof the revival. Join the Officers and Members of the Woman's Auxiliary to your 
x New Orleans jazz, as played by the 
tdoctor on his guitar and banjo, also 
vis on 400 other records. 

» Not bad for a man who readily ad- 


sgnits he hasn’t learned a new chord 
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Grants Awarded 


~*~ 


4k 

; Research grants and fellowships * 
fotaling $4,237,521 were awarded dur- : i »( 1 
.jng the month of October by the Na- , t 

jonal Institutes of Health. The bulk @ \ 
‘>f the money—$3,634,177—was in 
grants for support of research proj- 
gets concerned with major diseases. 
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Paradoctor Will Manage 
U.S. Olympic Ski Teams 


F most of his medical career, Dr. 
Amos R. Little Jr. of Helena, 
Mont., has been going down—either 
in a parachute or on a pair of skis. 

He has been named manager of the 
U.S. Olympic Alpine ski teams, an 
assignment he describes as that of 
“the Casey Stengel of the U.S. Olym- 
pic downhill and slalom teams.” 


During World War II, as an Army 
paratrooper, he won the title, “The 
Jumping Doctor of the Rockies.” 


As manager, Dr. Little is responsi- 
ble for fielding, training, and equip- 
ping a U.S. Alpine team in the eighth 
Olympiad ski events at Squaw Valley, 
Calif., in February, 1960. 

Born in Boston: His skiing and 
mountain climbing began as a boy in 
New England. Born in Boston, he 
got his bachelor’s degree from Dart- 
mouth where he was a member of the 
1936-39 ski teams. 

Dr. Little first saw the West while 
in the Army and decided to stay. He’s 
been active in skiing there—as pres- 
ident of the Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Ski Assn., co-chairman of the 
race committee of the National Down- 
hill and Slalom Races in 1949, chair- 
man of the Alpine subcommittee for 
the Federation Internationale Ski 
World Championships at Aspen, Colo., 
in 1950, and member of the Inter- 
national Competition Committee of 
the National Ski Assn. the past 10 
years. 


He entered the Army Medical Corps 
in 1943 after receiving his M.D. at 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine and interning at Mary Hitch- 
cock Memorial Hospital, Hanover, 
N.H. 

Dr. Little was lieutenant of 12 days 
experience when a call was posted for 
volunteer physicians in a mountain 
rescue training assignment. 

“I must admit I even read the small 
print which said ‘training will include 
parachute duty,’” Dr. Little says. “I 
called my wife and received the final 
okay.” 


Hell’s Half Acre: As a member of 
the 2nd Air Force Search and Rescue 
Unit, Dr. Little barnstormed the coun- 
try teaching bomber crews to hit the 
silk. He also perfected his jump tech- 
nique to the point he could land with- 
in 20 feet of a predetermined X on 
the ground. 


The technique paid off when Dr. 
Little made his first nonpractice jump 
into “Hell’s Half Acre” in Colorado 
in June, 1944. He landed at 11,000 
feet altitude on Crown’s Point Peak. 

After bucking tricky winds and 
falling from a tree, the paradoctor 
struggled through deep snow to bring 
food and medical aid to survivors of 
a bomber crash. 

That won him the Air Medal and it 
stiil stands as the record for the high- 
est intentional parachute landing. 

His more than 50 jumps in air res- 
cue and outstanding work in search 
and rescue technique won for Dr. 
Little the Legion of Merit plus a letter 
of commendation from Maj. Gen. 
Norman T. Kirk, then Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U.S, Army. 

Still on Call: After leaving the Army 
in 1946 he made several jumps as 
official doctor for the U.S. Forest 
Service, including one to bring a crit- 
ically wounded Idaho deer hunter off 
a mountain ledge. 

It’s been nearly 10 years since Dr. 
Little has made a jump but he still is 
“on call” as physician for the Montana 
Aerial Search and Rescue Organiza- 
tion sponsored by the Montana Aero- 
nautic Commission. 

In 1946 Dr. Little joined the Haw- 
kins-Lindstrom Clinic at Helena, 
where he served on the first commis- 
sion of He'ena’s city manager form 
of government. He is a Montana 
State Library Extension Service com- 
missioner and chairman of the Mon- 
tana Medical Assn.’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on State Institutions. 

Dr. and Mrs. Little and their three 
children live in a home on a high 
slope where they can see the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Second Look Suggested 


At New Tax 


hysicians who are thinking of tak- 

ing advantage of the “Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958” which 
gives a special first-year depreciation 
deduction on tangible business prop- 
erty, would do well to take a second 
look at this new tax provision. 

Under this law, taxpayers have an 
option of claiming a first-year depre- 
ciation deduction of 20% of the cost 
of tangible business property ( but not 
real estate) with the balance to be 
depreciated by recognized methods 
under the Internal Revenue Code. 

The property—medical equipment, 
automobile used in practice, office 
furniture, etc—must have been ac- 
quired after Dec. 31, 1957, and have 
a useful life of six years or more at 
the time of acquisition. Property may 
be new or used. 

The 20% deduction must be based 


| Medical Briefs 


Births: Doctors who have been kept 
“on the go” by post-war baby boom 
can expect a little relief. Population 
Reference Bureau, Inc., reports “re- 
cession in birth” (probably 50,000 
fewer babies in 1958 than in 1957) 
will continue into 1959. The bureau 
calls it “healthy trend” because na- 
tion needs “breathing spell” for 
planning housing, schools, etc. 


Typhoid: Partial medical hope for 
nation’s 2,500 typhoid carriers has 
come with use of new antibiotic called 
kanamycin. Dr. Frederick Plotke of 
Illinois Dept. of Welfare reports the 
drug eliminated from culture detec- 
tion all signs of typhoid germs the 
carrier had harbored for years. How- 
ever, several carriers treated had re- 
lapses, showing therapy was not 100% 
effective. 


Sulfa: A new and rapid sulfa drug 
has shown good results in tests at 
Children’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
Tradenamed Madribon, the drug was 
effective against wide range of germs 
and had virtually no side reaction 
when used on 63 infants and children. 


Cancer: Colon cancer can be de- 
tected 95% of the time with a new 
technique developed by U. of Chi- 
cago’s Dr. Howard F. Raskin. Test 
first requires complete cleansing of 
bowel. After second washing, fluid is 
examined. If cancerous cells show up, 
this indicates presence of colon can- 
cer. 


Arthritis: A booklet which supple- 
ments the physician’s work with arth- 
ritis victims is available through local 
chapters of Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation. Called “Home Care in 
Arthritis,” it prescribes a self-help 
program for patients. Nearly 11 mil- 
lion Americans are arthritis victims. 


Cigarets: Claims that cigarets cause 
lung cancer have not diminished sales, 
but have affected the nation’s smok- 
ing habits. Today, filter cigarets ac- 
count for 50% of sales—up 47% in 5 
years. Domestic consumption of cig- 
arets will hit 424 billion this year— 
up 3.6% over 1957. 


Virus: One of the current medical 
curiosities is the case of the trouble- 
some camp followers. In this instance, 
the offenders are adenoviruses—Type 
4 and Type 7—whose yen for militar- 
ily clothed adults remains unexplain- 
ed. The viruses produce severe, cold- 
like infections. 








Provisions 


on a cost not in excess of $10,000 for 
an individual and 320,000 in the case 
of a married person making a joint 
return. This is another illustration in 
the tax law where the bachelor is 
penalized. 


WHAT LAW DOES: Actually, the 
only effect of this new tax law pro- 
vision is that it will permit a larger 
share of the cost of the purchase to 
be deducted in the first year than was 
formerly permissable. 


This will result in smaller depre- 
ciation deductions in later years, be- 
cause the total amount which a tax- 
payer can deduct for depreciation 
over a period of time will be the same. 


There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages in using this initial 20% depre- 
ciation deduction. This will depend 
on the individual physician’s circum- 
stances, as the following examples 
will show: 


YOUNG PHYSICIAN: For the 
young physician, especially one who 
has established a new office and is 
about to build up his practice, it prob- 
ably would more advantageous for 
him to disregard the special first-year 
deduction and claim his depreciation 
deduction according to the straight- 
line method. An example of this 
would be to claim only a flat 10% 
depreciation deduction each year for 
equipment which will last 10 years 
and has no salvage value. 

The reason for selecting a uniform 
rate of deductions is that since the 
young physician’s present income 
probably is relatively low, he will not 
benefit too greatly from a large ini- 
tial depreciation deduction. He will 
want to take his full deduction in 
later years when he has a higher in- 
come. 

ESTABLISHED PHYSICIAN: For 
an established physician with a stable 
income, this new tax law would mean 
something only if he were primarily 
interested in lower current taxes and 
not particularly concerned if there 


will be an ultimate tax savings over a - 


period of years. 


OLDER PHYSICIAN: For a physi- 
cian approaching retirement, it may 
be advantageous for him to take the 
large initial depreciation deduction 
since his income probably will de- 
crease. The new tax law also would 
benefit a physician who, from his 
practice or other sources, has an ex- 
ceptionally high income year as com- 
pared to what he made in the past 
and what he probably would make in 
the future. 
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‘Team Program 


Gets Results 


physician's program for examin- 
ing high, school football players 


, can create the best kind of public 


relations for the medical profession, 
Dr. Wesley W. Hall, Reno, Nevada, 
believes. 

Dr. Hall has helped develop such a 
program at Reno High School during 
the past six years. Dentists partici- 
pate. 

“I would say that this particular 
program ... has done more to pro- 
mote better public relations between 
the community and the medical pro- 
tession than any and all other things 
combined,” said Dr. Hall 

On the Benches: A team of 20-25 
physicians and 6 dentists examine all 
candidates for football. Nearly 180 
boys were checked this Fall. 

The Washoe County Medical So- 
ciety and the corresponding dental 
society also have members sitting 
with the Reno and the visiting foot- 
ball teams at each game. 

Here’s how Reno’s one-evening ses- 
sion is done: 

@ A detailed medical history is prepared for 
each boy, noting secommendations to the family 


physician 
@ Eyes, ears, nose and throat are checked 


z, The heart and lurigs come in for special atten 


tion. Thorough eyaluation of the condition of 


% the skin, abdomen, musculo-skeletal system, and 
" feet is included 


@ The examination also involves checks by « 


* dermatologist, psychiatrist, and dentist. 


Dr. Hall reported that usually three 


* or four boys are found with perfo- 
, rated ear drums, another four or five 


are discovered with some form of con- 


~ genital heart. The surgeons discover 
* two or three hernias or undescended 
; testicles, and a surprising number of 
< cases of pin worms and pruritus ani. 


The psychiatrist this year “picked 


* up at least two cases of rather serious 


psychomatic disorders along with one 
potential schizophrenia,” Dr. Hall 


> added. 


Tribute to Dentists: “It would be 


} hard for me to:attempt to pay enough 
. tribute to our dental team,” Dr. Hall 


* each player. 


said. The dentists fit mouth pieces for 
In three years that the 


‘ boys have worn them there has been 


no tooth lost or chipped. 
Reno's doctors and dentists are 


/more than willing to participate in 
the program. The problem, said Dr. 


, Hall, 


is not to discriminate against 


: them in limiting the examining team’s 
‘members. The high school gives sea- 


¢ son 


passes to the participating 


; doctors. 
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Health Exams 


‘Urged by AMA 


A health examination should be re- 


: quired of all athletes before partici- 
‘ pating in a sports program, declares 
s AMA’s Committee on Injury in Sports. 


; aminations on 4 seasonal basis. 


It’s preferable to require the ex- 
An 


¢ annual examination is the minimum. 


Committee policy is to prefer ex- 


, aminations conducted by the family 
; physician in his office. It is up to the 


* local medical society, 


however, to 


% determine the procedure in its com- 
‘} munity. 


‘ excellent position to 


The local medical society is in an 
spearhead a 


; drive toward preventing unnecessary 
: high school sports injuries, says the 
. committee. This can be done through 


“jiaison with 


school officials and 


; parents. 


’ 
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M.D. Wins Fight Against 
Football in Junior Highs 


tball is out at Evanston, IIl., jun- 

ior high schools this year upon 
the recommendation of the Board of 
Education’s medical advisor, Dr. R. A. 
McGuigan, a pediatrician. 


“Football potentially is a very dan- 
gerous sport,” Dr. McGuigan declared. 
“These kids are at one of the most 
rapid growth periods of their lives. 

“The epiphyses are not solidly set. 
The youngsters could easily knock off 
the end and may destroy the growth 
part of the bone. 

“The joints are not covered with 
good solid layers of muscle and liga- 
ments and are far more susceptible 
to injuries.” 

Dr. McGuigan said he has been 
fighting football in junior high schools 


FOUR FOOTBALL candidates at Reno, Nev., 
High School are checked by Dr. Wesley W. Hall 
as pert of the annual pre-season physical ex- 
aemination 





for years. He thinks the sport is all 
right for senior high schools—if they 
wait until the junior year. 

He disagrees with the idea that the 
junior high boys will hurt themselves 
more by playing on sandlots. There 
the boys are mauling each other with 
less likelihood of injury than if they 
are taught how to tackle and block, 
he says. 

The trouble is not so much with 
the youngsters as with the adults, Dr. 
McGuigan believes. The emphasis is 
on the wrong kind of sports. 

“It would be a lot more sensible to 
teach the boys some kind of athletic 
ability which they can use later in life.” 

He pointed to tennis, golf, and 
swimming as sports that can be fol- 
lowed throughout life. 
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Radiological Society Hears 


Case of Painless Patients 


woman who walked 12 days on a 
fractured ankle, a child who 
didn’t feel a thing while being spank- 
ed, and a woman who picked up hot 
cooking utensils without knowing she 
was being burned were some of the 
events in the lives of two sisters who 
had congenital insensitivity to pain. 
Their cases were reported at the 


Police Role Told 
To Pathologists 


A pathologist and a policeman 
called for cooperation between the 
two professions at a recent forensic 
pathology section meeting of the 
American Society of Clinical Pathol- 
ogists. 

The speakers were Dr. R. S. Fisher, 
Baltimore, state medical examiner for 
Maryland, and Claude B. Hazen, a 
member of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Fisher said the pathologist 
should have an understanding with 
police as to which areas each is to 
cover in an investigation. The pathol- 
ogist should be prepared for custody 
of evidence. Notes and sketches made 
at the crime scene impress a jury 
with the doctor’s reliability, he said. 

Hazen told the pathologists that 
trace evidence is important to the 
detective and asked the pathologist 
to preserve such evidence. He cited 
debris washed from wounds and hair. 

The pathologist must be prepared 
for a searching cross examination in 
court of his protocol, Dr. C. P. Larson, 
Tacoma, Wash., warned the group. 
Dr. Larson was 1958 president of Col- 
lege of American Pathologists, which 
met with ASCP at Chicago. 

He listed these requirements for 
the protocol: 

e@ Accuracy in smallest detail. 

e@ Descriptions must be objective; subjective 
conclusions are put in the summary. 

e@ Clarity, conciseness. 

@ Metric measurements are not used Because 
they are not understood by laymen on the jury. 

@ Organize the presentation using journalistic 
“w's”: Where, when, what, who. 

@ Clothing must be meticulously described. 

@ Make positive identification before autopsy; 
visit scene where body found before autopsy. 

@ Use a dental chart. 

@ Knives, blood, bottles, other inflammatory 
material should not be in photographs. 


4 Steps Urged 


In Transfusions 


Four steps can decrease the risk of 
unfavorable reaction to blood trans- 
fusions, three doctors at Eden Hos- 
pital, Castro Valley, Calif. told a 
meeting of the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists. 


Drs. Frank R. Dutra, Ralph M. 
Kniseley and Thomas V. Feichtmeir 
cited a 1957 report that perhaps sev- 
eral thousand deaths and four times 
as many serious but non-fatal reac- 
tions occur annually in the U\S. as a 
result of blood transfusions. 


Their four steps are: 

e@ Before start of transfusion, at bedside, blood 
samples are taken from patient, donor and typed 
as a recheck. 

@ At the same time, donor blood is rechecked 
to make sure no bacterial contamination has tak- 
en place during storage. 

e@ A specially trained nurse is on duty during 
transfusion watching the patient for signs of 
unfavorable reaction. 

e@ A sample of patient’s blood is drawn fol- 
lowing transfusion to check further for serious 





44th annual meeting of the Radiolog- 
ical Society of North America at Chi- 
cago by Dr. Frederic N. Silverman, 
Cincinnati, O. Some 2,500 physicians 
attended. 

The events in the sisters’ lives fol- 
low a pattern among other patients 
with this bizarre condition, said Dr. 
Silverman. He emphasized the value 
of x-ray diagnosis in establishing the 
presence of the condition. 

“The condition of congenital insen- 
sitivity to pain is a poorly under- 
stood, probably hereditary condition 
of variable expressivity which can be 
suspected on the basis of roentgen 
ray examination when skeletal lesions 
are present. Careful clinical question- 
ing and examination are required to 
confirm the diagnosis,” the Cincinnati 
radiologic specialist said. 

“Except for the insensitivity to 
pain which often passes unnoticed, 
no outstanding neurological signs or 
symptoms are present. Deep and 
superficial . . reflexes are usually 
intact and no pathologic reflexes are 
found,” he continued. 

Other observations by Dr. Silver- 
man: 

@ There are data on 46 instances of this syn- 
drome. 

@ It’s commonly heralded by severe biting of 
the tongue, lips when first teeth appear. Fingers 
may be badly bitten. 

@ Taste, smell not grossly disturbed. 

@ One reported patient complained of in- 
ability to jump over a tennis net as well as 
usual and was found to have a fracture of the 
femur. Another patient, having cut off the end 
of his tongue, brought it proudly to his mother. 

The Gold Medal of the Radiological 
Society of North America was pre- 
sented to Dr. Robert R. Newell, San 
Francisco, Calif., as an outstanding 
teacher and researcher in radiology. 


Filters Reduce 
X-Ray Exposure 


Use of copper and aluminum filters 
will reduce radiation exposure in di- 
agnostic x-ray examinations, Dr. Lewis 
E. Etter, Pittsburgh, Pa., told the 
Radiological Society of North Amer- 
ica. 

A combination of thin layers of 
copper and alumi.i1um placed in the 
path of the x-ray beam reduced up to 
80% the dosage at the table top and 
to the patient’s skin, Dr. Etter re- 
ported. 

The filters do not affect the bright- 
ness of the screen and the spot films 
are of excellent quality, he added. 

“The doses to the gonads were ex- 
tremely low and reduced almost to 
the vanishing point by addition of the 
copper filter,” Dr. Etter said. 














“I feel fine, Doctor, except for 
a little pain in my left leg.” 














FASHIONS FOR HANDICAP 


+ FG ; “ay topes 
PED include a navy bive suit with two-way trouser seam zippers for 





we 


easy access to braces. The gray coat-dress is cut on the bias to permit graceful walking and has a 
roll collar criss-crossed far enough to provide for the play of a crutch without gapping. 


Stylish and Practical 


Fashion reporters mingled with 
doctors and therapists recently at a 
first-of-its-kind style preview at New 
York University Medical Center. 

The showing of clothes for the 
physically handicapped marked a 
milestone in the rehabilitation field, 
according to Dr. Howard A. Rusk, di- 
rector of the center’s Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. 

The fashions, created by designer 
Helen Cookman, required three years 
for research and production. 

There were 17 models—tailored 
suits, slacks, blouses, dresses, dinner 
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Many Diseases 
Decline in 1957 


Reported incidence of many notifi- 
able diseases decreased in 1957, ac- 
cording to final figures compiled by 
U.S. Public Health Service. 


Diseases showing substantial reduc- 
tion as compared with 1956, with the 
1957 figure listed first in parenthesis, 
are: brucellosis (983-1,300), diph- 
theria (1,211-1,568), encephalitis 
(2,135-2,624), hepatitis (14,922- 
19,234), malaria (132-234), polio- 
myelitis (5,485-15,140), psittacosis 
( 278-568 ), trichiniasis ( 178-262), tu- 
berculosis ( 86,861-90,465), and ty- 
phoid fever ( 1,231-1,700). 


Substantial increases were reported 
for amebiasis ( 5,031-3,689 ), and strep- 
tococcal infections ( 226,973-176,392 ). 


Diseases which showed little change 
in reported incidence were dysentery, 
rheumatic fever, tetanus, and menin- 
gococcal infections. 


There were 136,039 cases of syph- 
ilis in all stages reported, as com- 
pared with 131,763 cases reported in 
1956. One county in California re- 
ported more than 10,000 cases among 
migrant agricultural workers. 


Although diphtheria continued to 
decline, 12 states reported more 
cases in 1957 than in 1956. Michigan 
led with 130 cases, 100 of which were 
reported in December. 


Incidence of poliomyelitis was 
greatest among persons between one 
and four years old (1,398) and be- 
tween five and*nine (1,263). In the 
25-34 age bracket there were 660 
cases reported. 


skirts, gloves, vests, shoes, ties, suits. 
Professional models wore _ braces, 
walked with crutches, and rode in 
wheelchairs. 

The collection is being made avail- 
able for national distribution after an 
inspection by a group of 75 doctors, 
therapists, and institute staff mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Cookman stressed the morale 
factor in her designs. She said: 

“T’ve tried to create clothes that not 
only look well but are so easy to man- 
age that they will decrease depend- 
ability on others.” 


Wanted: Small M.D. 


A space expert proposes that 
the first occupant of a manned 
earth satellite be a small med- 
ical man or physiologist. 

Arthur Kantrowitz, director of 
Avco Research Laboratory, said 
a man with knowledge of body 
processes could accurately re- 
cord his sensations and reactions 
to weightlessness, isolation, and 
the crushing accelerations dur- 
ing launching and equally severe 
decelerations during his return. 

A doctor might also get more. 
useful information on the prob- 
lems of eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing and waste disposal when 
everything becomes weightless 
during orbital flight, he pointed 
out. 























OLD New! 
REWARD | WILD GAME 
POSTERS | COOKBOOK 


Wells Fargo, we are 
privileged to offer a 
limited edition of ex- 
act facsimiles of the 
authentic original 


fowl into tempting 
dishes. Also secrets of 
barbecue, stuffings, 
gravies, sauces, dress- 
ing game. Only 41. 


rare ‘REWARD 
FOSTERS" Unie | ANTIQUE 
, they 
collector's items. | GUN PRICES 
orations to display in| NEW ILLUSTRATED 


BOOK gives up-to-date 
prices of over 2,000 
American pistols, re- 
venture and raw vio- | volvers. Describes every 
lence of the Old West. | make, model, from 
12 posters, all differ. | flintlock through auto- 
ent at 50 cents each, | tion how to collect old 
or the entire set of 12 | guns, make money, ete. 
Valuable for Buying, 


your den and recap- 
ture the exciting ad- 





posters for only $2/¢4iiing, Collecting. 
while the supply | ONLY $1—POSTPAID. 
laste. Order Now. 


PIONEER PRESS, Dept. AMA, Harriman, Tenn. 
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Hoxsey Cancer 
Clinic Closed 


he “Hoxsey Cancer Clinic” at Port- 


age, Pa., whose “cures” have been - 


denounced as worthless by the medi- 
cal profession and Federal agencies, 
finally has been forced to close after 
a three-year legal battle. 

The shut-down of the self-billed 
“salvation of cancer sufferers” was 
effected on Oct. 30, when former 
State Sen. John J. Haluska, adminis- 
trator of the “clinic,” and five direc- 
tors signed a.supplemental consent 
decree in Federal Court, Pittsburgh. 

Closing Hailed: U. S. Attorney Hu- 
bert I. Teitelbgum hailed the closing 
of the “clinic” which “treated” an 
estimated 400,900 hopeful cancer suf- 
ferers in four vears. 

“With the closing of the clinic,” he 
said, “cancer sufferers no longer will 
be victimized through false hopes and 
worthless drugs and treatments.” 

Harry M. Hexsey, a Texas layman 
who sold Haluska on the “cancer 
cure” in 1954,' was not present when 
the decree way signed. 

Although Hoxsey has been enjoined 
by a Texas co from practicing 
medicine as well as a Federal Court 
from dispensing his worthless cancer 
medicine, he has a “clinic” in Dallas, 
Tex., from which he continues to 
share profits, according to federal 
authoritie. 

The Dallas’ operation was first 
known as the “Hoxsey Cancer Clinic,” 
but now goes under the name of 
“Taylor Clinic.” 


$114,600 Awarded 
In N.Y. Hospital Suit 


A woman who charged she was giv- 
en improper ipedical care and treat- 
ment in three lyew York City hospitals 
has been awarded $114,600 in Bronx 
Supreme Court. 

Joan McCrain, 29, sued for $500,000 
charging that care and treatment she 
received after: a fall in November, 
1948, in which ghe fractured her spine 
caused her to guffer pressure sores. 

City contended that it has given 
her good care and noted that she had 
been a quadraplegic when she entered 
Kings County Hospital in '48 and had 
since recovered the use of her arms. 
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“DOC” ADAMS’ UNUSUAL services to the medical profession won him honorary memberships 
in two Kansas medical societies when he and the rest of the cast of TV’s “Gunsmoke” visited Dodge 


City recently 


Dr. Thomas P. Butcher, (left) president of Kansas Medical Society, and Dr. Arnold H. 


Baum, (right) Dodge City, president of Ford County Medical Society, presented honorary memberships 
to Milburn Stone, (center) who portrays “Doc” in the story of frontier days in the West. 


Stating It Briefly 





Radio Links Doctors 


Two-Way Radios: Doctors of Robe- 
son County, N.C., Medical Society 
have installed a two-way radio system 
for countywide coverage. Base sta- 
tion is at Robeson County Memorial 
Hospital, Lumberton. Twenty-eight 
doctors, sheriff's department, five am- 
bulances participate. It’s first time 
FCC has authorized a blanket license 
to a group of doctors and a hospital. 

Press Relations: Improved relations 
is the aim of meetings between Pas- 
saic County, N.J., Medical Society, 
hospital administrators, representa- 
tives of newspapers. Doctors took 
initiative. 

M.D.s Honored: More than 500 
people attended open house at Monti- 
cello, Minn., honoring Dr. Frank Elli- 
son for 47 years of service. . . . And 
at St. Charles, Minn., 350 people said 
goodbye to Dr. and Mrs. Raymond L. 
Page, moving to Minneapolis. Dr. 
Page joins University of Minnesota 
faculty after practicing 32 years at 
St. Charles. . . . Sears-Roebuck Foun- 





PERCENTAGE OF ONE WEEK'S WAGES 


REQUIRED IN 1957 
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dation presented award to Dr. James 
R. McVay Sr., Kansas City, Mo., for 
service on AMA’s Medical Advisory 
Board to Foundation. . . . Dr. Alice E. 
Sheppard, 60, a general practitioner 
at Pottstown for more than 30 years, 
has been named General Practitioner 
of the Year by the Medical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 

Play For Kids: Proceeds from the 
second annual East Bay Medical Sym- 
phony concert went to Children’s Hos- 
pital. Musicians are members of Ala- 
meda-Contra Costa, Calif., Medical 
Assn. 

Polio Boosters: 4,959 persons over 
21 got their first Salk polio shot at 
Minnesota State Medical Assn. booth 
at state fair. 

First Citation: Medical College of 
South Carolina gave its first ciiation 
to Dr. Jack C. Norris, Atlanta, Ga., 
for “distinguished services in organ- 
ized medicine, and for his many years 
of loyalty as an alumnus.” 

Virginia Reel: Top officials of 15 
trade associations and health organ- 
izations throughout Virginia were the 
first to see AMA’s film, The Medicine 
Man, as Medical Society of Virginia 
plans “several hundred” showings 
across the state. 

One Drive: The Onondaga County, 
N.Y., Medical Society adopted a reso- 
lution supporting annual United Cam- 
paign in Syracuse and Onondaga 
County, urging national health agen- 
cies to promote more effective giving 
in United campaign, instead of con- 
ducting separate drives. 

World Broadcast: First radio broad- 
cast of King County, N.Y., Medical 
Society’s series, On the Health Front, 
was selected by the State Department 
for broadcast over Voice of America. 


$1 Million Geriatric 
Unit ls Opened 


Health care from birth to old age 
is provided at Fort Smith, Ark., fol- 
lowing the opening of Sparks Me- 
morial Hospital’s $1 million geriatric 
unit. 

Around-the-clock services are pro- 
vided for ambulatory, semi-ambula- 
tory, bedfast and advanced senile res- 
idents in the resort motel-like unit. 


Hospitals Unite 
For Education 


ooperative education of interns 

and residents is a reality for six 

Jacksonville, Fla., hospitals after 10 
years of planning. 

The unique program of Jacksonville 
Hospitals Educational Program, Inc., 
developed as a result of Duval County 
Medical Society discussions. 

Improvement of the quality as well 
as quantity of interns and residents 
was sought; so were facilities and 
equipment for research; so were ad- 
vance therapeutic and diagnostic fa- 
cilities. 

Solution Found: The answer was to 
pool resources of the six hospitals. 

Cooperating are St. Luke’s, inde- 
pendently organized; Duval Medical 
Center, a county hospital; Brewster, 
a Methodist institution serving Ne- 
groes; St. Vincent’s, a Catholic gen- 
eral hospital; Baptist Memorial, also 
general; and Hope Haven, for long- 
term care of crippled children. 

Jacksonville leaders, maintaining a 
passion for anonymity, say that play- 
ing down of personalities was a key 
factor in success in getting community 
action. Others were: 

e@ Dropping of any proposal not accepted as 
of mutual benefit to all hospitals. 

e@ Avoiding secrecy by keeping all groups, 
medical and lay, informed of surveys, meetings 
and statements. 

@ Reminding each other that legal, social, 
and financial problems involved were not in- 
superable. 

Teaching Improved: Two of the 10 
years of planning were spent in im- 
proving teaching of individual hos- 
pitals. General library improvement 
and coordination of nursing education 
are remaining objectives. 

Dollar contributions of each hos- 
pital to the cost of the cooperative 
effort was worked out under a set 
formula. 

Dr. Max Michael Jr., of Brooklyn, 
was brought in as coordinator with 
clearly defined duties and privileges 
and as professor of clinical medicine 
at the University of Florida. 

He reports to a board of trustees 
on which each hospital is represented 
by its administrator, a member of its 
lay board and a member of the med- 
ical staff. 


Film Available 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia, has announced that film 
copies of the firm’s MD International, 
a network television program carried 
last January, is available to the med- 
ical profession for showing to com- 
munity groups or service clubs. 
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Diagnosing Investments 





By Carl Holzheimer* 

r September American Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Co. an- 
nounced a basic change in the in- 
vestment policy for its pension 
fund. Purchases of listed common 
stocks in amounts not to exceed 
10% of the fund are now author- 
ized. 

Recently published figures for 
non-insured corporate pension 
funds as of December 31, 1957 re- 
vealed that 30.3% of the $19.9 bil- 
lion total was invested in common 
stocks. Mutual investment funds 
have grown from about $400 mil- 
lion in 1940 to nearly $12 billion 
and they normally invest about 
80% of their funds in common 
stocks. 

Colleges and other eleemosynary 
institutions, on average, invest 
about 50% of their funds in com- 
mon stocks. Most states permit 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies to invest in common stocks 
and some states provide similar 
investment flexibility for life insur- 
ance companies. 

Respectability: Large numbers of 
states have adopted the Prudent 
Man Rule during the last 15 years 
or so, permitting the investment of 
conservative trust funds in com- 
mon stocks. Last year even the 
Church of England became a pur- 
chaser of common stocks! Common 
stocks have truly achieved a high 
degree of respectability among con- 
servative investment managers. 

Attempts have been made to 
measure total investment funds of 
institutions and that proportion in- 
vested in common stocks. Difficul- 
ties in definitions plus the fact that 
many such funds do not report pub- 
licly leave the total in obscurity. 
Informed estimates indicate hold- 





Institutional Investors 
Buy Common Stock 





ings of common stock by institu- 
tional investors to be more than 
$50 billion at market value. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
revealed that institutions ac- 
counted for 23% of the purchases 
made on the exchange during Sep- 
tember, 1958. ‘In addition, there 
are large numbers of individuals 
whose investment thinking is simi- 
lar to the institutional approach. 

Objectives: The institutional in- 
vestor is typically a strong holder 
of common stocks. The objectives 
are long-term: Purchases are made 
for cash with a steady flow of new 
funds for investment and managers 
are inclined to look upon a price 
decline as an opportunity for fur- 
ther investment. The institutional 
investor is interested in “blue 
chip” stocks rather than specula- 
tive issues of marginal companies. 

The institutional investor has be- 
come increasingly important dur- 
ing the last decade and the impact 
on the market from this group 
should be greater in the future as 
funds grow. As this expanding de- 
mand presses against a relatively 
stable supply, the effect is that the 
floating supply of the better grade 
stocks diminishes. A powerful up- 
ward pressure on prices inevitably 
results. 

The decisions mad2 by these in- 
stitutional investors to allocate in- 
creasing proportions of their funds 
to the purchase of common stocks 
are made by some of the most ca- 
pable professional investment 
advisors in the country. These 
decisions are made against an en- 
vironment of inflation and growth 
where the alternative fixed-income 
investments are judged unattrac- 
tive by comparison. 


*Partner, Security Supervisors, Investment 
Counsel, Chicago. 








Figuring Your Auto Costs 


t will cost the average physician 
about $1,700 to operate his car 
this year. This figure is based on 10c 
a mile and 17,000 miles ( estimated 
yearly mileage of average doctor. ) 


Total cost of operation is up about 
$75 over last year due to higher de- 
preciation on increasingly expensive 
models. 


While there are too many variables 
to set down on paper, a hard and fast 
set of costs that will apply to every 
doctor’s car, companies that have 
studied the problem for years have 
come up with good average figures. 
And you can take it from there. 


These figures are based on 1957, 
standard shift, six-cylinder car of Big 
Three make: 

Insurance: While this figure varies 
with where you live, age of car and 
drivers, and amount of insurance you 
buy average cost is about $146. Add 
$15 a year if you drive a more expen- 
sive 8-cylinder model. 


License Fees: This figure varies, 
too, but average is about $19. 


Depreciation: Cash value of ’57 car 
when new was about $2,340. Depre- 
ciation was 32% first year, 18% this 
year, 11% third, 10% fourth, 8% fifth 
and 6% sixth year. Total for three 


years: 61% or $1,427—about $476 a 
year. 

Depreciation on more expensive 
models is less than on stripped econ- 
omy cars. First year depreciation on 
8-cylinder car of Big Three make is 
about 30%—for an “eight” in a hard- 
top about 24%. Of course you have 
more money invested in the expensive 
models. 

Operating Costs: These costs vary 
with amount of driving you do. But 
here are averages based on car men- 
tioned above: gas and oil, 2.3c a mile; 
maintenance and repairs, .79c a mile; 
tires, .59c a mile. Total: 3.7c a mile. 
But if you drive an “eight” add at 
least another $25 a year for gas, oil, 
maintenance and repairs. 

Since operating figures are nation- 
wide averages, they could vary as 
much as a cent a mile in some areas. 
If the physician is driving over rocky 
country roads, he may need a new 
set of tires the first year he owns the 
car. It also costs more to drive a car 
in hilly country than in the plains 
states. Gasoline costs vary, too. 

If you keep a monthly record of 
mileage, gas and oil; repairs; tires, 
batteries and other charges; insur- 
ance; licenses; and depreciation allow- 
ance you'll know exactly what it costs 
to operate your car. 


Shield Contract 
Is Liberalized 


A new, more liberal contract is of- 
fered by Ohio Medical Indemnity, 
Inc., the Ohio Blue Shield Plan. 

The new contract, developed after 
a state-wide survey of current, charges 
for medical services, not only ap- 
proaches the current level of physi- 
cians’ charges but also includes new 
coverages, said the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Surgical-anesthesia section of the 
new contract provides a higher sched- 
ule of payments with a maximum of 
$450. Anesthesia coverage now is as 
high as $75 for some major surgery. 

The new contract provides per diem 
payments of $10 for the first day of 
in-hospital medical services, $5 for 
each of the next three days, $4 a day 
thereafter up to a total of 30 days. 

This change, said the Board, was 
made to correct overpayment to some 
subscribers, particularly the long-stay 
cases, and underpayment to others, 
most often those who were acutely 
ill and received an extraordinary 
amount of medical care in a relatively 
short stay. 

New benefits are designed to in- 
demnify the subscriber towards the 
cost of some diagnostic x-ray and lab- 
oratory procedures performed in a 
physician's office or in the out-patient 
department of a hospital. 


Limited Free Choice 


Offered by Union 


A union health center—the first 
one in the U.S. to offer members a 
choice of either a physician at the 
facility or one in private practice for 
certain services—was opened recently 
in St. Louis. 

Called the Meat Cutters’ Medical 
Institute Local 88, the facility will 
provide comprehensive medical care 
to the 2,500 members of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen local and to their 5,000 de- 
pendents. 

Each union member will be re- 
quired to have a yearly physical ex- 
amination at the institute as part of 
the program of preventive medicine. 
But other than that he may go to any 
physician of his choice in the commu- 
nity for certain types of services and 
be reimbursed for charges made. 

The range of services for which 
physicians not affiliated with the in- 
stitute will be paid is not as wide as 
those offered through the health cen- 
ter. 
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Holiday Note 


Office parties may lose their 
punch this Christmas. 

A National Safety Council 
study of Christmas holiday acci- 
dents last year shows 55% of 
the accidents involved drinking 
drivers. A sizeable percentage 
of the Christmas traffic acci- 
dents occur in the early hours of 
the holiday period, and many 
are the result of the office party 
and its highball hilarity, the 
council said. 

The council is asking its 8,000 
business and industrial members 
to take a new look at their office 
parties and keep the cork in the 
bottle or eliminate the parties. 
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Which 213 Stocks to Buy and Sell in 1959! 





ANNUAL . 
FORECAST 


JUST COMING OFF THE PRESS 


1959: A Boom Year! One of Most important Forecasts Ever Presented by $ & P! 
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The New Lincoln 
Newest Edition of te lessee Lincolh Cook. 
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tiere indeed, is anew masterpiece in the proud Lincoln 
ttadition. A car of commanding appearance. A car of 
cyassic beauty, realized without sacrificing an inch of 
igterior spaciousness and comfort. A car built with 
unexcelled quality and craftsmanship. These are just 
al few of the many practical reasons that make the 
1P59 Lincoln the choice for those who demand the 


aid finest in the motorcars they drive. 
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Classic beauty_unexcelled craftsmanship 


The Lincoln interiors are the most spacious and most 
comfortable of any motorcar, and Lincoln's engine is 
unquestionably the finest ever installed in an American 
automobile. Yet, for all its roominess and power, the 
magnificent Lincoln handles with incredible ease. 
Enjoy the reassuring confidence that belongs exclu- 
sively to Lincoln owners. Your nearby dealer invites 


you to inspect the 1959 Lincoln personally ... soon. 


Now awaiting your inspection at our showroom 


4E LINCOLN AND CONTINENTAL DEALER IN YOUR COMMUNITY 














